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How the Experience of 
Years Saves Money in 


This Post-War Maxwell 


HE run of 300,000 _ 6. They taught how to get 
Maxwells to date saves P==34 the most mileage out of a 
you many a worth while gallon of gasoline, a pint of 
dollar in the new Post-War ; oil and a set-of tires. 
Maxwell. Those 300 . 
ene a - Snetiette ob They taught how to 
’ Mare miles on tire, DUild a car that the less 
1. They taught  short- skilled driver would find 
cuts” in manufacturing. simple to operate and take care of. 
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2. They eliminated all experi- 8. They taught that it was better 
mental work—you don’t have to to build more and take less profit 
pay for a single cngineering per car rather than build less and 
mistake. take more profit per car. 
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3. They developed quantity 9. They taught how to put more 
production which has _ reduced and more value in the car with- 
“overhead.” out increasing its cost. 
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4. They enabled quantity pur- This Post-War Maxwell is 
chases; and better materials are next year’s car. It contains fea- 
bought at lower costs. tures developed during the war, 
many of which will find their 
almost trouble-proof car; you sel- way into other cars in the sum- 


dom take a Post-War Maxwell mer of 1920. 
to a repair shop. Price $985 f. o. b. Detroit 
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5. They taught how to build an 








MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN : 
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Dairymen Meet at Geneva 


Discuss problems of production and distribution at annual winter convention 





= T THE 43d annual meet- 
§ ing of the New York 





feeding their cows. 


Dairy farmers have a big problem before them this year 
While prices paid for milk are fair for 


which can be grown in all parts of 
New York state, can be made to help 
out on the production of home-grown 


| state dairymen’s as- 
fal ° ge F . the better producing herds, we must remember that all cows ns : 
EN sociation, in session cad cat Rekae eeeiaaion aban, Gees uot oe Sik be cote ok feeds. He thinks it better to buy 
_ ——, last week at Geneva, a profit even if the cows be liberally fed. Frequently we hear grain at the present high prices, 
: discussion centered the reformers say and the critics demand that the low yielding than not to feed it at all. Go to 


the problems with which 
milk producers are confronted, in 
eir effort to put wholesome dairy 
products on the market at an equit- 
hle price. At 
nuded the two-day session, held in 
new Jordan hall at Geneva 
station, which was the host to this 


yund 


out 206 members at- 





a cheaper price. 


cows be eliminated so the animals remaining—-the good cows— 
may be given a chance to produce milk that can be sold at 
The critics fail to understand that if only 
the high yielding cows were retained there would not be half 
enough milk to go around. Next week, December 6, American 
Agricuiturist will have something further to say on the ever- 
important subject of feeding cows for more milk. 
upon the great questions so recently discussed by the New 
York state dairymen’s association. 


It will bear 


work, is his message to those caus- 
ing the unrest in this country. 
Dairying Now an Economic Problem 
Looking toward the future of the 
dairy business by the growing ten- 
dency of the Hon W. E. 
Dana, president New York council 


“Agant 
prese (lt, 








group of dairymen and their friends. 

The market milk situation, which, due to the 
continuel agitation of city interests against 
an equitable price has become especially 
keen, brought up for discussion the forma- 
tion of co-operative associations in the coun- 
try as the immediate way out. It was 
further the consensus of opinion that im- 
provement of the quality of New York butter 
and cheese would do much to improve the 
position which Emrire state products hold 
in American and foreign markets. 

In connection with the intcrcsting program 
the members were treated to a carefully ar- 
ranged display of the best milking machines 
and separators on the market, while com- 
mercial exhibits of simple and compounded 
dairy feeds gave the visitors a chance to 
study, first hand, the composition of varicus 
feed ration ingredients. The New York col- 
lege showed a collection of commercial 
cheese, made in its creamery and offered for 
sale in a small way at the college. Care- 
fully prepared microscopic slides showed 
the method of examining fluid milk for bac- 
teria and garget spots, while a wall chart 
pointed out the number of cows in New York 
state by counties and indicated the heaviest 
producing dairy centers. 

The meeting was brimful of interesting 
and practical talks by leaders in the dairy 
business in the state. Helpful suggestions 
from both the production and marketing 
ends of the business were brought out, mem- 
bers from one section exchanging views with 
leaders from another area in the open dis- 
cussions which followed each address. 


Commissioner Wilson’s Message 


Prominent among the speakers was Hon 
Charles S. Wilson, state commissioner of 
agriculture, who congratulated dairymen of 
the state for their production of wholesome 
milk. He said that last year less than 0.5% 
of the milk shipped from up-state into New 
York city showed even a trace of adultera- 
tion and this per cent is based upon an 
analysis of more than 100,000 lots of milk 
examined. 

Pointing out the marked changes in the 
dairy business over a few years ago, Com- 
missioner Wiison called attention to the 
splendid work of the Dairymen’s league with 


its 76,000 members. Progress is being made 


in the fluid milk business, he said, by the 
closing and tearing down of many cheese 
and butter factories and the diverting of the 
milk into other channels to meet increased 
demand for liquid milk for city consump- 





tion, the new law seeking to eradicate tuber- 
culosis from dairy herds will have a great 
effect upon the promotion of the industry 
within a few years. The commissioner also 
said that buying of milk on the butter fat 
basis rather than by weight, a measure had 
instilled great confidence in those producing 
market milk. 


Checking Up Feed Constituents 


Taking up the feeding stuffs problem 
which has caused considerable agitation in 
the last year or so, Dr W. H. Jordan, director 
of the Geneva station, stated that he opposed 
legislation last year, which proposed to re- 
quire cvery feed dealer in New York to label 
in detail the source from which the feeding 
ingredients were derived. At that time, he 
did not feel that there was a practical way 
to check up the guarantees on the feed bag 
labels. 

Demand for a thorough understanding of 
feed ration composition, however, has led 
him to somewhat alter his opinion, and he 
will not oppose similar legislation if it 
comes up at this winter’s meeting of the 
legislature. Dr Jordan touched upon the 
work which the experiment station is doing 
to help along the progress of dairymen, 
particularly in relation to freeing dairy 
herds cf tuberculosis. 

The talk of H. E. Cook author of Plow 
Handle Talks in American Agriculturist and 
former dean of the New York college at 
Canton, N Y, was replete with human in- 
terest and in full sympathy with the prob- 
lems confronting dairymen. The human 
equation is an important one in dairy man- 
agement, and he believes that fully 50% of 
the farms could be made more profitable by 
exercising better methods of management, 
together with the growing of more or better 
crops. If these changes are made in con- 
nection with higher prices for dairy prod- 
ucts, the result would be surprising. High 
prices alone will not solve the problem. 
Bringing up the advisability of larger cows, 
he said that bigger animals were advisable 
providing the dairyman was prepared to 
feed them with a larger ration. 

The key to the whole situation, as Dean 
Cook expressed it, is increasing crop pro- 
duction on the dairy farm. He feels that 
crop production is at a standstill on most 
farms where milk is produced. He also 
feels that pastures are less valuable than 25 
years ago. Manure and phosphate rock will 
help to build them up, while barley and oats, 


of farms and markets, said dairying 
is a growing economic problem. He believes 
that a lower for milk cannot be ex- 
pected in this country, and so in order to 
operate successfully, a dairyman must man- 
age his dairy by the most economical 
methods. Feeding, breeding and selection 
are the points deserving careful considera- 
tion by the farmer. Distribution is an eco- 
nomic problem also, but it has not had as 
much study as the production end. Laxity 
of methods on ihe part of dealers has been 
due to this fact, and dealers could make ends 
meet by either reducing the price to the 
producer or increasing it to the consumer. 
An efficiency test is needed for the distribut- 
ing business. Mr Dana also said that profits 
in distribution are in mills per quart, not 
in cents, and so economy in distribution is 
the only way out. It is a quasi-public 
utilities proposition and needs the construct- 
ive help, not the criticism of the public. 

In a splendid review of the milk situation, 
Hon Bradley Fuller. president Dairymen’s 
league co-operative at Utica, N Y, said milk 
should be sold for its actual worth, but he 
does not believe in a statutory standard. 
Variation in fat content from day to day and 
between the beginning and end of the lacta- 
tion period is so great that an arbitrary 
standard is dangerous. If the public de- 
mands a high per cent of fat, the price fixed 
for that fat and the ready sale of the product 
will regulate its production. 

Mr Fuiler urged development of the co- 
operative idea and a central control of both 
the production and distribution areas, Jat 
he is not in favor of regulated monopoly for 
the producer. If the dairymen or distribu- 
ters abuse the powers which such central 
control would give, a reviewing body may 
be called upon to review the price to the 
producer and to the consumer. He further 
urged that the dairy industry be put upon 
a sound financial and business basis, where- 
in profits are sufficient to enable producers 
to enjoy some of the comforts and a few of 
the luxuries of life. 

Taking up the important subject of cheese 
production, George E. Hogue of the 
dairy bureau of the state department of 
farms and markets, said that the time has 
come when the standard of quality of chee 
for our home markets must be raised until 
it approximates that of the export cheese. 
Improving the quality starts on the farm 
with production of milk in the best possible 
way, use of clean milking machines and with 
milk from healthy cows {To Page 13.] 
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Farmers Study [Tractors at Work 


Large croxds attend easicrn educational and competitive exhibits 





HE TRACTOR demon- 

ions heldthis past 
season in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and other eastern ter- 
ritory were second to 
purpose and 
eastern 


sincerity of 

interest to 
Although most of 
demonstrations were of an educa- 
tional nature, some were competi- 


none in 
educational 


farmers. the 





tested in one day and each tractor 
was tested twice.” 


Good Work in Pennsylvania 


“We held two state demonstra- 
tions during August, one at Harris- 
burg, Pa, and the other at Butler, 
Pa,” writes E. K. Hibshman of the 
agricultural extension department 
of the Pennsylvania college. “The 
plans for these demonstrations 








tive tests in fuel consumption, time 
of plowing per acre and complete- 
ness of the job accomplished. At- 
reaching 
gatherings. 

small 


trucking or gen- 


some cases 


York 


tendance was large, in 
2-000 at the large New 


Then, too, in counties 


, 


many tractor 
demonstrations were held in 
eral farm sections, in which not more than 

to eight prominent types of tractors were 
] ibits, how- 


monstrated. In the larger exhibits, 
were 


as ly as ( chines 


vn in ; 
‘Three officia re 
New Ye 
from the one su 
New York state fair,” writes F. 
n charge of the tractor work for 
York state department of farms al 


held in rk is last m r ide 
vervised the 


1ds, 


The demonstration cond 
at Utica brought out 17. far 
friends; at Holcomb, 25,000, a1 
13,000. These were termed as fai 
demonstrations they 
scope and included also the exhibit of me- 
chanical devices for the farm and the farm 
home. Each demonstration had three main 
parts, namely, the tent exhibits, the demon- 
strations of tractor plowing and disking, and 
the showing of tractor field work. 

“At each place a field of five acres was set 
this area 60 to 80 te were 
About 90°, of these housed ex- 
machines or lab devices 
for the home, including 
water supply systems, 
washing machines, dish washers, cream sepa- 
rators, farming trucks, threshing machines, 
hay bailers, motor cultivators, and manure 
Large crowds went from tent to 


because were bt 


aside, and on nts 
erected. 
hibits of -saving 
lighting systems, 


vacuum cleaners, 


spreaders. 
tent at all of these places. 

“There were demonstrations of plowing in 
the morning and in the afternoon of each 
day, but only one plowing a day was devoted 
to the fuel tests. The tanks on the tractors 
were drained and filled by the management, 
and an observer was placed on each machine, 
whose duty it was to keep a record, the plow- 
ing denth and the plowing speed. Great care 
was ta':en in the supervision of these tests so 
that the ficures obtained would be as nearly 
correct as possible. The other three tractor 
plowing and disking 


Walking Closely Behind Tractor to Study Its Work 


the state. Under direction of the Nassau 
county farm bureau, eight tractors were ex- 
hibited by local manufacturers and dealers 
at Hempstead, N Y. 


Four Important Ohio Tests 


The farm tractor demonstrations in Ohio 
were conducted by the department of agri- 
cultural engineering at Ohio university. G. 
W. Met in charge of the work, writes: 
“This department departed from the regular 
mstrations which had been held 
throughout tie middle west. Four demon- 
strations were held in four sections of Ohio 
which were different in topography and soil 
make-up. In these tests, 28 tractors were 
entered. In order to make certain of a com- 
plete showing of the machines, the manufae- 
turers were required to enter their tractors 
in the first demonstration at Columbus and 
keep them in the competition throughout the 
remaining demonstrations. 

The 28 machines were assembled at Co- 
umbus, O, for the first two-day demonstra- 
ion, which 4000 farmers and their friends 
attended. Equipment in connection with the 
tractors included plows, disk harrows, culti- 
vators, packers and spike-tooth harrows. It 
required 21 flat cars to transfer these 
around the state. This gives some idea of 
the size and scope of the demonstrations in 
Ohio. 

“At Middletown, O, where the next two- 
day demonstration was held, over 7000 farm- 
ers attended, while at Fostoria, O, where the 
third event took place, the crowd numbered 
10,000. The close of the work under direc- 
tion of the department was at Barberton, O, 
where 6000 folks gathered for the last two- 
Gay demonstration. Dynomometer tests were 
conducted in connection with all of the 
tests. 

“At each place the morning was devoted to 
plowing. while preparation of the seed -bed 
took up the afternoon. The tests were made 
before the plowing demonstration, during the 
work in the field and after the seed bed 
preparation. About seven tractors were 
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were worked out by an advisory 
committee of the tractor distribu- 
ters and a committee of three, rep- 
resenting educational interests. More than 
20 different makes of tractors were entered 
for each contest. The demonstration was not 
a competitive one, but was placed on the 
basis of the character of the job done. Each 
tractor was given about two acres which had 
to be plowed and fitted for seeding. The 
farmers judged the value of the tractor by 
the manner in which the work was done.” 

“We consider the Pennsylvania demons} 
tions a great success, in that they acc 
plished what we set out to do,” writes R. U. 
Blasingame, in charge of the farm mechznics 
depariment at the Pennsylvania coliege. 
“They showed the farmers of Pennsyi. 
that their land can be plowed and prepared 
for seeding with a tractor as well as with a 
tcam. Sufficient land secured at 
location. The land was surveyed and divided 
among the tractors represented. 

“Interest was stimulated through Amer- 
ican Agriculturist and other farm papers, and 
through local sources. Posters were prepared 
and mailed to the county agents and machin- 
ery representatives in the state, while large 
notices were placed on telegraph poles and 
trees, and at the main road junctions. Me 
dium-sized posters were sent out to be placed 
on the wind-shields of automobiles. This was 
considered one of the best methods for ad- 
vertising the tractor demonstrations. Small 
stickcrs about the size of a postage stam) 
were provided cach manufacturer or inter- 
ested commercia! houses for placing on let- 
ters and packages. The suceess of the work 
was due largely to the extent of publicity 
which we gave to the test. 

“No tests of draw-bar pull and no tests of 
gasoline or kerosene were made during the 
demonstration, the exhibits being purely edu- 
cational to serve as a source from which 
f rmers could study the merits of the various 
tractors in any way they wished. The re- 
quest of the state college was for the tractor 
companies to do a good piece of plowing and 
follow that plowing with the necessary tillage 
tools to prepare the land for seeding. Both 
tractor demonstrations were well attended 
by the farmers, who 
seemed to be very much 
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demonstrations were of 
performance only, al- 
though the tractors 
were compelled to com- 
ply with the require- 
ments of the exhibit. 
“Plans of the New 
York state department 
of foods and mai 
are already under 
so that the work 
be continued next 
son, with an even more 


comprehensive study ol 


Kets 
way 
may 
Sea- 


he comparative merits 
f the variot 


Dvnamometer 


; machines. 
and truck 
will 
with 


tests 


ated 


rse-power 
e ineorp 
e fuel test 
In addition to this ex- 
tension work by the de- 
partment, important lo- 
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interested, not only in 
seeing the tractors op- 
erated, but also in the 
purchase of machines. 
“Each tractor was re- 
quired to carry a big 
placard, giving name, 
weight, price and kind 
of fuel, which  fur- 
nished each farmer with 
the necessary informa- 
tion, without question- 
ing about these major 
points. Each tractor did 
splendid work, and the 
tractor people of_Penn- 
sylvania should be com- 
plimented on their spirit 
of co-operation.” 
Home-grown feeds, 
especially silage, help 
the profit side of the 








cal demonstrations were 
held in various parts of 


Large Crowds Attended the Demonstrations 


Held at Syracuse During Fair Week 
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From Candles to Electric Lights 


A big jump, but Philip Baer, Jr, has done it on his Ohio farm 


INSTALLED in our farm home 
k a modern farm electric light 
= plant during the past year. 
4¥ This plant is principally for 
A lighting purposes, but is used 

aoe also for light power work. 
During the time previous to this purchase I 
was walking and riding to learn more 
about the matter. I wanted to know the 
worth, the efficiency of such an outfit be- 
fore buying. I read everything on the 
subject I could find; and we took the family 
in evenings on long drives to see such simi- 
lar plants in actual operation and get first 
hand facts from the owners. 

My purpose in this article is to set forth 
some of the things I learned, so readers of 
the valuable American Agriculturist may 
possibly more easily decide what they want 
in their own homes when they become able 
to secure something better than they have 
at present. I have not the slightest interest 
in the sale of any outfit, or in the fittings of 
any kind. In the first place I want to say 
that our plant meets all expectations. Elec- 
tric light is good, convenient, cleanly, de- 
pendable, efficient and absolutely safe. 

I can not refrain from comparing it te the 
light in our farm home on the same farm 
when I was a little boy, a little more than 40 
years ago. We then had a small portable 
kerosene lamp to use in the sitting room on 
rare occasions. The old people at that time 
did not fully trust the kerosene for safety. 
So our lighting outfit then consisted of the 
tallow candle and candlestick, of which we 
had two; a “fat” lamp hung on the side wall 
by the kitchen stove; and one portable “fat” 
lamp which was used on the dining room 
table and also on the sitting room table after 
meals were over; and one square lantern 
lighted by a stub tallow candle. 


What a “Fat” Lamp Is 


I presume that scores of young folks 
nowadays never saw a “fat” lamp. It con- 
sisted of a bowl made of tin, into which 
melted lard and a “wick” were put. The 
wick extending out at the top—the free end 
carrying the burning flame which alone 
furnished the light. It was necessary to 
keep the lard or “fat” in a melted condition, 
so that it would feed up the wick as a kero- 
sene lamp feeds on oil. To furnish hot “fat” 
to the lamps, a small can with a long slender 
spout was kept on the stove to heat, and re- 
plenished the lamps as needed. My earliest 
recollections date back to that kind of house 
lighting. During the winter evenings then, 
the “fat” lamp furnished light for the whole 
family. Father usually read his farm paper 
after an active day on the farm or after a 
day’s chopping in the clearing. Mother was 
bus; with her mending and we children, 
there were six, were busy with our school 
lessons. I mention these things to empha- 
size our appreciation of good, modern house- 
lighting. 

The types of electric lighting plants now 
on the market are 32 and 110 volt plants. 
The low voltage type is the most common. 
In this type plant the current cannot be car- 
ried over 500 feet from the plant. In order 
to conduct the current even this distance, 
the proper size wires must be installed. The 
greater the distance, the larger the wires 
must be. 

A complete plant consists of four units— 
engine, generator, switchboard, and storage 
batteries. Some makes have three of these 
units on a single base. Some have the en- 
gine and generator on the base and some 
have the generator and switchboard on a 
Separate base from that of the engine. Some 
have about a four horse power engine belted 
to the generator and also belted to a line 
shaft—the power house to which is belted 
other machinery so that while the engine is 
running the machinery wanted, it is at the 









same time charging the storage batteries. 
The type of outfit to be chosen should be 
that best adapted to surrounding conditions. 


How Several Farmers Planned 


I know of one farmer who built a power 
house against the rear of his residence. He 
put in a line shaft and put a well in the 
basement. Tho shaft runs a wash machine 
and wringer and pump. When he wants to 
saw wood, he opens the window and belts 
out to the saw instead of running the line- 
shaft. He has a lighting outfit with a four 
horse power engine. 

I know of another farmer who has an out- 
fit with the engine, generator and switch 
board all on one base. The enzine of this 
plant is not equipped with a belt pulley, but 
electric motors can be used in connection 
with it. The electric motor, must be used 
only when the engine is operating, otherwise 
there would be too great a drain on the 
battery. One sixth horse power motors are 
the most common size used with the small 
lighting plants. However the half horse 
power motor may be uscd where recom- 
mended by the manufacturer in which case 
it will be necessary to operate the engine at 
the same time the motor is used in plants 
up to *4 or one kilowatt size. 

Another farmer whom we visitel before 
buying, had in addition to his lighting out- 
fit, a little portable electric motor that could 
be attached to any socket, in the place of 
a light bulb, by means of a plug and cord. 
This motor is designed to run a hand separa- 
tor, washing-machine, ete. The only acces- 
sories I have bought so far are a sweeper 
and an electric iron and these are both satis- 
factory appliances. I do not think it neces- 
sary to discuss the batteries. Any firm sell- 
ing a reputable plant will give information 
as to their care and use. 

The parts of the plant, or units of it, that 
run at high speed—engine and generator— 
should unfailingly be set on a base ab- 
solutely solid to prevent vibration. A con- 
crete block made for the purpose and well 
imbedded in the ground I think best. I put 
ours in good and deep—nearly 3 feet. 


Wiring and Switches 


To insure a good job of wiring, which will 
comply with the state wiring regulations as 
well as to insure a satisfactory job, one 
should employ a competent electrician to do 
the work. A farmer will learn a great deal 
about taking care of an electric outfit, if he 
acts as a helper. An experienced electrician 
can make recommendations in regard to the 
location of the lights and switches so that 
they will be convenient and satisfactory. 
Many steps can be saved during the year if 
the switches and lights are conveniently 
located. 

Wiring a new residence during the course 
of construction is an easy matter. Wiring 
an old house can be done by an cxperienced 
electrician without even taking up floor 
boards or disturbing the carpets on the 
floor. To do this the electrician will have to 
use conduit cables, which, although some- 
what more expensive, yet in the end is more 
satisfactory and cheaper when the item of 
labor is considered. 

We placed our lights upon the advice of 
an experienced electrician, and up to date 
we have no criticism of his judgment. In 
every room he suspended them from the 
center of the ceiling, of course with fixtures 
adapted to the rooms. The stairway and 
upper hall are lighted by two ceiling lamps 
operated by two three-way switches. That 
is, these lamps can be switched on or off 
both from the foot of the stairs and from the 
upper hall, and they can be switched on 
from the lower switch, and off from the 
upper,—or vice versa. 

The switches should be located convenient 


to the line of most travel from one room to 
the other. One needs to think of the most 
convenient and easiest accessible spot that 
can be reached when he is approaching a 
dark room—this is the place for the switch. 
One must not forget that he approaches a 
dark house*from his bedroom, possibly more 
frequently than he does from the outside of 
the house. 

In barns, stables, and out buildings the 
switch should be near the door. Outside 
lights are a joy and benefit, especially if con- 
trolled by three-way switches well located. 
This means outside lights controlled from 
the house or from the barn. Two lamps 
light the territory completely surrounding 
our barn. One is on a bracket below the 
eaves at one corner of barn and is controlled 
by a three-way switch. The other is at the 
extreme corner under the overshoot con- 
trolled by a switch from the stable door. 
We seldom need light entirely surrounding 
the barn at the same moment, and in case 
we do, it can be switched from both points. 
It is well to think of cconomy of current as 
well as to think of gener: light supply. 

In case the house and barn are too far 
apart to span the wires, a pole should be 
used and this can very conveniently carry 
an outside lamp. 


Outside Lights by All Means 


The outside lights at the house, we have 
three—front porch, side door and back porch. 
The two former are controlled by inside 
switches and the latter by a key socket. In 
some outbuildings when the lights do not 
need to be high from the floor, it is just as 
convenient to control the lamps (we throw a 
switch) by means of a key turn in the lamp 
socket or by a full chain socket, or in case 
when one needs to have mittens on his hands 
I think the slide socket best. These latter 
we have in our hog house 

In wiring, all joints should be soldered 
and tape wrapped or an equivalent, and fuse 
plugs should be inserted in the line at the 
entrance to every building. These plugs are 
to protect the line from possible damage in 
case of accidental heavy current on the line. 
An over current will burn out the fuse and 
break the circuit, and prevent any burning 
out of wire where it might be very hard to 
find the place and hard to repair. 

Placing the lights in stables only requires 
a little thought to have them to best ad- 
vantage. I would put all switches near the 
doors of the several compartments. For 
lighting the barn floor and hay mows, we 
ha : a single, strong lamp, but high in the 
peak of the roof. This would give light to 
thresh grain by, if it were necessary. 

The kind and quality of fixtures now on 
the market are varied enough in price and 
style to meet the needs and tastes of any 
farmer’s family. While fine and costly fix- 
tures do not make good light, it is very true 
that handsome electric light fixtures add a 
beauty and dignity to a home which is other- 
wise unobtainable. Chandeliers are very 
appropriate to dining room, sitting room and 
parlor. The kitchen deserves good light. 
This can be had from a single strong lamp, 
say 40 or 50 watt, suspended from the ceil- 
ing by a drop cord, a large porcelain shade 
above it. Bedroom lights may be similar, 
but need not be so strong or such large 
shade. Our owner’s bedroom is equipped 
with a switch within reach of the owner’s 
pillow—one of the handiest arrangements 
around the whole establishment. 


Posts and Poles and other rough products 
cut in late spring and early summer are more 
likely to be attacked by insects and fungi 
because the wood is freshly cut and in the 
most favorable condition for attack at a time 
when insects and the spores of fungi are 
most active. 
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The record of the Ohio 
state grange made State Master Tabor 
a strong and conspicuous figure in the 
meetings, Brother Tabor has given 
all the red blood of his body to grange 
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that his state leads in total number of 
new granges organized is 
of the magnificent 
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Mont, steward; O. L. Martin of Plain- 
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Wright of Indianapolis, Ind, treasur- 
er; C. M. Freman of Tippecanoe City, 
O, secretary: F. A. Rogers of Meriden, 
N H, gatekeeper; Mrs F. L. Hunt of 
Napa, Cal, Mrs ¢. O. Rane of 
Canton, Mo, Flora; Mrs J. A. McSpar- 
ran of Furniss, Pa, Pomona; Mrs L. 
J. Tabor of Barnesville, O, lady assist- 
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soa of South China, Me, member of 
executive committee; F. L. Hunt of 
Napa, Cal, member of board of man. 
agers of National Grange Monthly. 
The grange indorsed reservations to 
the peace treaty safeguarding the soy. 
ereignty and welfare of the Uniteg 
States, and deprecated partisanship in 
the senate. Debates commend 
gress for promptly passing prohibition 
enforcement legislation over the pres- 
ident’s veto, and opposition to men 
and measures opposed to strict prohi- 
bition enforcement was pledged. 


con- 








American Farm Bureau Federation 


Much promise in historical convention of farmers 


hopes prevail, and there is 
and far-reaching prom- 
the formation of the 
Bureau Federation. 
Noted briefly in 
American Agri- 
culturist a week 
ago, this took 
definite form at 
Chicago, and a 
large number of 
delegates repre- 
senting all parts 
of the country 
at the conclu- 
sion of the 
meeting had 
distinct ideas 
and purpose to 
build a national 
F association 
strictly of and by the farmers, for 
permanent betterment of agriculture. 
The resolutions finally adopted print- 
ed elsewhere in this article, commend 
themselves to the best in farming, and 
are worth the careful study and ap- 
preciation of every reader. 
Through the deliberations of 
three days’ meetings there were 
course differences of opinion, some of 
to metins. This 
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S. J. Lowell Newly Elected 


der these circumstances, the Grand 
Rapids’ session may go down in his- 
tory as the most important ever hel 
by the national grange. 

New Officers National Grange 

Officers elected 
years to direct 
fairs are as follows: 
Fredonia, N Y, national 


for the coming two 
national grange af- 
Ss. J. Lowell of 
master; B. 


Needham of Lane, Kan, overseer; John 


Cc. Ketcham of Hastings, Mich, lec- 


National Grange 


could not otherwise, with delegates 
from 31 states, New England to Cali- 
fornia, and south to the Canadian bor- 
der. But a substantial start was made, 
even though a good many things were 
left undone to be ‘developed later 
when the organization becomes a 
well-rounded affair. It is really a big 
national thing and must be recognized 
as a splendid start looking toward ul- 
timate and distinct success. Th's true 


even though there were temporery dis- 


Master, 


agreements over such things as mem- 
bership, financing the work, represen. 
tation according to the various stxtes, 
etc. 
High Lights in the Organizing Process 
Actual results were about as 
lows: A constitution was adopted by 
which the American farm bureau fed- 
eration, so named, will become an ac- 
tive organization when 10 state organ- 
izations have ratified- it. The date for 
the first meeting that can be held was 
set as March 3, 1920, in order to give 
the weaker states time to get lined up, 
Temporary ollicers were elected as 
follows; President, J. R. Howard of 
lowa; vice-president, S. L. Strivings of 
New York; O. E. Bradfute of Ohio, 
will act as temporary treasurer, and 
and Mr Coverdale, secretary of the 
lowa farm bureau federation, will help 
to handle the sec- 
retaryship until a f 
permanent secre- 
tary can be hired. 
A temporary ex- 
ecutive committee 
was elected to 
steer the federa- 
tion until it comes | 
into active being | 
with 10 states or 
more ratifying the 
constitution, In 
spite of the fac 
that the meetings 
were not as uni- 
formly harmo- 
nivus as sotne Go &. 
would have liked, 
with many arguments and disputes, 
there was discernible a generous 
measure of good feeling and an under- 
current of optimism on the part of the 
delegates who seem to fully appreci«te 
the greatness of the undertaking. 
Some sharp differences of opinion 
prevailed over the financial plan. ‘The 
middle and central west advocated a 
treasury with large sums of money to 
spend each year to carry on a laud- 
able enterprise. On the other hand, 
some of the eastern states, and prac- 
tically all of the south, farm bureau 
and state association work there was 
not so far advanced, were not ready 
to believe the federation needs to iin- 
mediately raise vast sums of mon: 
preferring to let the necessities 
met as they develop. Delegates from 
the middle west were concerned over 
the make-up of the governing body: 
they counted the present proportions 
of representation should be somewhat 
modified. 


fol- 
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Resolutions Adopted by Federation 

We declare our independence of affiliation 
with any commercial, labor or industrial 
ganization, but maintain a co-operative atti- 
tude toward all movements promoting the 
welfare of Amcr‘can institutions. 

We unqualifiedly assert our loyalty to the 
principles of the freedom of the people under 
our American institutions, and while recogniz- 
ing the right of any and every class of our 
people to associate themselves for material 
benefit, we just as strongly assert the right 
of every American citizen to the free and 
unhampered privilege of disposing of his labor 
or products thereof as he may individually 
desire. 

We are unqualifiedly in sympathy with the 
Government’s determination to suppress radi- 
calism, and we lend our full support to all 
efforts to rid this country of bolshevism and 
ell other anarchistic tendencies. 

We especially deplore the outrage committed 
at Centralia, Wash, and we trust that our 
government has already taken firm steps to 
punish the perpetrators of this crime and to 
prevent any occurrence of like outrage on 
our flag and our citizens in the future. 

We desire to point out th<t a large fxctor 
in the high cost of living is the curtai'in: of 
production through shorter hours, lessened 
efficiency of labor and strikes. . 

We assert the farmer is entitled to a just 
profit on cost of production on all products 
with these items properly accounted for—-with 
due consideration to the hazardous risks he 
encounters and with a wage allowance for 
his own labor and ability commensurate to 
that received in other occupations. 

With few exceptions in the past 40 yeers 
the farmer’s sole profit has come from _ un- 
restored fertility taken from ihe soil and from 
long hours of work and unnaid labor of 
women and children We insist that these 
are legitimate factors in cost of Food Produc- 
tion and must be so recognized by the com- 
mercial interests and the general public. 

Recognizing the economic law that impels 
the consolidation of business we proclaim that 
a relief from the extortion of monopoly i 
manufacture and commerce is be found in 
co-operation, in enforced publicity of bus 
ness records, and a just graduated income 
tax rather than through interference with 
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HE photograph above was 

taken January 3rd, 1919, 
on the livestock farm of W. H. 
Duley, ten miles from Starks, 
Maine. 


At that time Mr. Duley told us 
that he had been hauling on 
Goodyear Cord Pneumatic 
Truck Tires during weather 
that had stopped local solid- 
tired trucks. 


The tractive Goodyear Cords 
had enabled his truck to over- 
come fierce road conditions 


THE Goopyear TIRE & RuspBer Company 








= (HE use of Goodyear Cord Pneumatic Truck Tires on my 
truck has saved me a great deal of time and money. They 

are az economy all aroundin general farm work and livestock 
hauling—especially over farm land and rough, slippery country 
roads.”’"—Mr. W. H. Duley, Livestock Farmer, Starks, Maine 


and, in addition, to pull solid- 
tired trucks out of mire and up 
stiff grades. 


The easy-rolling Goodyear 
Cords had enabled his truck 
to average three and four trips 
to town per day, an amount of 
hauling which would have re- 
quired three teams. 


The cushioning Goodyear 
Cords had enabled his truck 
to deliver decidedly good mile- 
age on gasoline and oil and to 
remain in excellent mechanical 
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going. 


order despite the bad 


On top of all this, the tough 
Goodyear Cords had outlasted 
neighbors’ solid tires which 
wore down rapidly due to spin- 
ning in the gravel on the steep 


hills. 


This latter performance par- 
ticularly reflects that long 
pioneering work with which 
Goodyear has developed Good- 
year Cord Pneumatic Truck 
Tires for very severe hauling 
duty. 
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FERTILIZER: 


We have the Fish 


O FARMERS who know the value of fish and want it 
we announce that we have laid in 


IVF | 


an ample supply of fish scrap to meet all demands. 
want the genuine, original Fish Scrap Fertilizer, insist on 


ROYSTERS 
FERTILIZER 


TRADE MARK 
f . Si * 
STcRED 


The Fertilizer That Made 
Fish Scrap Famous 


F.S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 


If you 


- Toledo, Ohio 
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Perfection 
warmth on a gallon of kerosene. 


wicked. 


The Children’s Friend 


portable 
r is enjoyed by 
vet-together 
it—snuggle up to it at work or 
Cheery, 
at 2 minimum expense, 
it all over the house. 
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SOCONY kerosene gives best resulls. 
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Oil Heaters 











Indoor Closet $10.85 


Have a warm, sanitary, odorless toilet 
in the house anywhere you want it 
The Bennett is made of enameled 
steel with wood seat and lasts a 
lifetime. Disinfects automaticall) 
Splendid for invalids. Shipped com- 
plete ready to operate, ae harges 
prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or moncy back 
RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO. Inc. 
(Home Equip.Dept.) 425 Main St., N. Tonawanda,N.Y, 


ARRISONS’ NURSERIE 
Fruit Trees Budded 
From Fruiting Orchards 
Peach, apple, pear, plum, cherry, 
quince, grape-vines, eewreany 


ts, raspberries, blackberries, 
evergreens, shade trees and shrub- 
bery. Write for 1920 catalog. 
Harrisons’ Nurseries 
Berlin, Maryland 
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Harvesting This Season’s Potato Crop 


H. 
He says this is the best thing he ever did 


On 15 acres this fall, William 
over $6000 worth of potatoes. 


in farming. 


Best Potatoes He Ever Raised 


With a potato crop valued at more 
than $6000, William H. Hart of Dutch- 
ess county, N Y, is enthusiustic over 
his success this year with his crop 
from 15 acres. A representative of 
Amorern <Agriculturist visiting Mr 
Hart's farin during the harvest found 
there was difficulty in storing the large 
vield in a barn storage of 40 x St) feez. 
Mr Ifert is just'y proud of the 
and states that it is the best thing 
ever did in tarming. 

The var.ety harvested from these 15 
acres is Spaulding’s Rose No 4 which 
outyielded Green Mounta’n and 
varieties on th’s Dutchess coun- 

The came from 
two years ago where Spauld- 
a more common variety 
northern sections, ‘The 
tr’s planting was ali 
farm, and a‘though 
blighted somewhat, only an occasional 
rotted potato was found at harvest 
time. After the surface mo‘sture is 
evaporated the potatoes lie in the 
field after machine digging, the tube:s 
are brought into the storeroom in bas- 
kets and held for two or three days to 
allow interi x before dumping 
the floor with the rest of the har- 
vest. , 

Mr Hart watched 
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three times with b 
he made four 
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his potato 
son and 
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yings and 
‘ason but for 
rging up a device 
he was able to 
rows at a time. A piping 
with the nozzles set for 
the six rows distributed the 
to the of the plants, shooting the 
spraying mixture up throush the 
and falling back again on the uppe-: 
surface of the leaves. 

The blight infect 
leaves and works down to the 
the plants and from ther» 
roots. Cutting off the journey the 
blight infection in this manner of 
spray unts for the small 
amount of rot in the full grown tub- 
ers. I. If. Lacy, manager of the 
Dutchess county farm bureau, de- 
this field as the best crop of 
potatoes in the whole county this sea- 


spray 
ist year 
sp would 
done con- 
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his spray 
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Clearing Up Cloudy Vinegar 


I have two barrels of vinegar two 
old. It remains cloudy What can I 
clear it up as I wish to sell it?—[S. 
Pennsylvania. 


years 
do to 
K., 


According to the federal bureau of 
chemistry this cloudiness in vinegar 
may result from the use of green ap- 
ples or from improper methods of 
manufacture. An examination of the 
vinegar would be necessary to deter- 
mine just what the trouble may be in 
this particular case. 

Clou tiness may be removed by va- 
rious methods of c'earing or settling. 
One way is to let the product stand 
until the suspended matter has settlel 
out when the clear vinegar may bes 
drawn off. This may take some time 
and is not always practicable. The 
second method, which is the one al- 
always used in chemical prac- 
tice, is to remove the suspended mat- 
ter by filtration. Still another method 
is based on the use of some clarifying 
agent such as gelatin or isinglass.. 

The gelatin should be dissolved in 
a little vinegar and the solution then 
thoroughly mixed with the vinegar 
which is to be treated, in the propor- 
tion of a half ounce to one ounce of 
clarifying agent to each 100 gallons of 


most 


on the Hart Farm 


Hart of Dutchess county, N Y, grew 


The clarifying agent helps 
to precipitate the suspended matter 
and the precipitate may be removed 
by allowing it to settle out or by fil- 
tration, 

The principal reason for the use of 
clarifying agents is that it facilitates 
the settling out process. In some cass 
it may be necessary to add a little tan- 
nin. When this is done the tannin in 
the proportion of 1-7 to % of the 
amount of gelatin used should be 
added to the vinegar before adding the 
gelatin. 


vinegar. 


Creosote for Fence Posts 


worth of creosote 
post will prolong its 
years. Posts that will last 
four or five years in the 
be made to last 2 by 


cenis’ 
fence 


live ap- 
plied to a 
life many 
ordinarily but 
ground can 
treating. 
Woods like beech, birch, maple, ash, 
poplar and others that are not ordina- 
rily used for fence posts, can be made 
as durable as locust or cedar by a pre- 
servative treatment with 
This treatment does not consist 
ply in painting the post with creosote 
or in dipping it in creosote. While 
these treatments do some good, they 
do not insure deep penetration of 
osote into the wood or the 
cracks and season checks. 
best preservative treatment 
in heating the posts in boiling 
hot cre for half to an hour and 
then leaving them in the tank until 
the liquid has cooled. The creosote 
will be forced deeply into the wood 
and thus fill all checks and cra 
and form an exterior shell of treated 
wood that will prevent rotting \n 
old, discarded gasoline drum wit! ‘he 
top cut out, set up so that a fire iy 
be built beneath, makes an Tent 
treating tank xt little expense. 
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Prune—I 
anyv 


York State 
pleased to know if 
American <Agriculturist has had ex- 
perience in growing the so-cilled 
York state prune. What is the qual- 
ity of the fruit, Does it surpass the 
German prune for sure fruiting and 
quality? What is the best fertilizer 
for starting young fruit trees?—I[S. 
R. G., Pennsylvania. 


Canada Thist'e—H. H. B.: Canada 
thistles may be eradicated by cutting 
down the plants throughout the sum- 
rier season. If mowed with the 

the the operation should be re- 
perted every five days to prevent top- 
rrowth, thus starving the roots. They 
may be chopped out by a fine pointed 
hoe, but this operation must be re- 
peated for a few times unti] they 
give up the struggle. Kerosene of 
gasoline poured on to moweid-off 
roots is followed by some who have 
been troubled with the pest. Where 
histles grow on a larger scale the 

‘owing of clean cultured, plants 
like corn and potatoes is effective. 
Alfalfa is a good smothering crop. 
The frequent cutting of alfalfa does 
not permit top growth enough (to 
nourish the roots with food. The 
plant grows up from the roots and is 
spread by seed. 


From Tioga county, N Y, Henry 
Clerk reports quite satisfactory re- 
sults from the use of copper sulphate 
against wild mustard in the oals 
seeding on his farm. Wild mustard 
has caused considerable trouble 
many sections of Tioga county. V2- 
rious methods have been tried for its 
eradication, but Mr Clark is among 
the first in his section to make an “p> 
plication of copper sulphate. Mr ¢ “lark 
and his neighbors are well pleased 
with the good results of the exper 
ment. 
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uries. 
family and friends. 


EVER has the Charles William 
Stores been better prepared to 
help you solve that ever perplexing 
problem of selecting Christmas gifts. 


All through this great establishment, a 
holiday air prevails. Great stocks of 
new goods have just been unpacked. 
Sparklingly new—handsome in design 
and typically representative of the 
Charles William Stores’ high standard 
of quality, these goods await your 
orders! 








Ranging from practical necessities to exquisite lux- 
Hundreds of Yuletide suggestions for your 


-now, and start your list today. 


of Christmas Yifle 





Just open your Charles William cata- 
log and in its thousand and some odd 
pages, see this new stock fully de- 
scribed. As you go leisurely through 
the pages, you will surely meet with 
just exactly the right gift for every- 
body on your Christmas list. 


Get out your Charles William catalog 
Make 
this the gladdest, merriest Christmas 
of all by sending your complete order 
in early. 









HERE ARE GIFT SUGGESTIONS FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Jewelry for Women 


F course, an exquisite piece 

of jewelry will delight her! 
Especially one of the fascinat- 
ing New York designs from the 
Charles William Stores. Turn 
to the jewelry section, pages 
424 to 450, and you will find 


‘*the very thing for her’’ in the 
large, splendid showings of wrist 
watches, lavallieres, bar pins, ear- 
rings, brooches, bracelets, pearl 
necklaces, lockets, mesh bags, sil- 
ver vanity cases, and many, many 
charming rings. 
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Toys for Boys 


LL the new, modern toys 
for your boy. Erector sets, 
and electrical toys—if he’s a 
little scientist. For the little 
agricultural expert—garden sets 


os Sale of Wall Paper 


still continues! 
XQUISITE patterns for every 


and farm wagons. And for all 
boys, hundreds of made-for- 
hard-knocks toys, exceptioa: 
ally low-priced. See Santa Claus 
outrivalled on pages 66+ to 6&2. 








room on sale now at 12c to 420 


Ti a 
per roll—all wonderful values. I aati 
Send at once for ‘‘Free Wall Paper | j 








Book’’ showing 98 large, handsome \ 
samples. Address The Charles | 
William Stores, 527 Stores Bldg., | ° 
Dept. W., New York City. 
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For Men 


















ANY splendid gift sug- 
gestions for men in the 
jewelry section of your Charles 
William catalog. Over 45 styles 
of handsome watches, guaranteed 
for long years of service. At- 
tractive designs in rings, watch 


fobs and watch chains, gold pocket- 
knives, belts and belt buckles. All 
of the finest quality and priced 
amazingly low, delivery charges 
free. You will get many fine 
gift ideas by looking over pages 
424 to 450 of your catalog. 














For Girls 


games, Ouija boards, dominoes, 
popular story books, like Alice 
in Wonderland, and ever fas- 
cinating fairy tale books. See 
pages 664 to 682. 


Dp. that talk andsleep 
and look like real people. 
Character dollies, cunning little 
furniture sets, toy pianos, doll 
carriages, tea sets, jumping ropes. 


New 1920 
FREE Bargain Book ¢~~ 
END us your name and addréss 


for the 1920 Bargain Book. Latest 
New York styles in clothing — new 









house furniShings — latest models in 
in farm implements—over 1! 4 Sa, y 
pages in all. Write to The Charles 8 } 

j 


William Stores, 527 Stores Bldg., 
New York City. 





The CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, INC 


New York. City 
































Delicious. 








If you want to make good 
health a habit — and coffee 
interferes, try a change to 


OSTUM 


—the wholesome table-drink 
with a rich coffee-like flavor. 


You'll find Postum satisfies 
without any penalty. 

Boil for fifteen minutes after 
boiling begins. 
Refreshing. 
Two sizes, usually sold at 15c and 25c 


Made by 


Postum Cereal Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Economical. 




















Reduction <4 


* CTTAWA ENGINE 


@ How This Was Done Aceh ence! 


advancing daily, I reduced my prices to meariy 
— -war level by cutting my manufacturing cost, 
creasing my factory production. Now my factory 
ig the largest in America selling exclusively direct to 
the user, and giving the very highest quality engine. 


Ont 
Sent Direct 
My Big Fosters Te To You. 
There fs no need to use ex- 
Use Cheap Fue {= Rick Ottawa en 
gines use low grade erosene, lamp oil, aswell 
ae gasoline, and use less fuel having 
fewer moving par 
You ‘have 90 days In which to 
90 Day Trial try, the Ottawa at your —- 
work. Prove its reliability, easy start! 
fuel consumption — everything ravines | ir "my 
liberal 10 vege Gussentec. Sizes 1's to 
Stadionary, Pertable, Saw. FJ) Li — 


liable man 


if 
See eee, 


I reduced 


ving you the 
enefit. J aqun no pro- 
Gteer. 


2 H-P.~ $39.85 
3 H-P. $69.65 
4H-P. $92.25 


Prices on Portables 
and Saw-Rige 








youdesire. A whole 


while you use it. You can't afford to = 
Ottawa and you need not pay 





08, greatest In efficiene 


vat in po etrength, a Sreaty. 2 
Famous =r Engines 


wees gend oy any size without a coat of advance 
o deposit; no ©. O. D erences 
wu . iy it, meke 
balance in 
we will pay 


2 Compare Poiat for Point s':? others costing » great j 


te rarrival 
eturn itand 


re. J 
water cooled. Perfect lubrication. “Perfectly balanced 
fly wheel. Order ees. Increasing conte 


will soon force an advance in price. Get yours now at 
= 


r @ Majestic—testamen- 
ondertul bargains in cream 
separators all kinds of farm ey ot. 7 rite —— “a 


The Hartman ‘Co. 1048 kasaing eres “Cae 





Save —— Side to ase by Buy- 
ing Direct from the Factory 


Free Catalog shows many handsome new models of 

ar sturdy, stylish, easy-riding cutters at bargain 
prices. Get our factory terms on cutter gears, light 
bobs, and runner attachments. Address postal to 
KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO. 
a Willard St. Kalamazoo, Mich. | 














For Your Protection Always Mention 
A, A. When Writing Advertisers 





INDIVIDUAL 
GhicepecLine Corn Husker 


“Have never measured quantity, 
but it will husk corn as fast as 


we can feed. 
JASON P. LATHROP, 
Plainfield, Conn.” 


Now Is the Time to Order 


A Catalog showing the full 
line mailed free on 
application. 


Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 


Box No, 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 




















LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and womeg), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. Your 
fur goods will cost yeu te than to buy 
them and be worth m« 

Our Mlustrated catalog gives a lotof 
information. It tells how to take of 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about our 
safe dyeing process on cow and horse 
hide, calf ang other skins; about the 
fur goods and game trophies we sell, 
taxidermy, ete. 

Then we have recently got out an- 
other we call our Fashion book, wholly 
devoted to fashion pilates of muffs, 
neckwear and other fine fur garments, 
with prices: also fur garments remod- 
eled and repaired. 

You can have either book by sending 

our correct address naming which, or 
th books if you need both. Address 
; The Crosby Frisian Fur Com 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, nye 


7 . ef LG yu - ; 
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Central Packing Houses 

W. P. BOGERS, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y¥ 

In the article, If dairymen, why not 
orchardists? I know you are on the 
right track, and fruit growers are be- 
ginning to get interested, I hope your 
article will be followed up by other 
articles, as I am thoroughly convinced 
that central packing houses are a cer- 
tainty in the future. It is more of a 
trick to grade apples since we hive 
had a_ grading law, and I find the 
smal] growers are afraid to undertake 
it; would rather sell their apples in 
bulk than to run the risk of grading 
them, but with a central packing 
house they can hire an expert to grade 
their apples, and be able to sell them 
for more money than they can to do it 
themselves, 


Forcing Rh ubarb 


MRS E. 0. SWOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


It is not difficult to grow rhubarb 
during the winter months, and there 
is nothing so appetizing for the farm 
table or sale. In order to grow the 
plant successfully in the cellar or 
some place where there is an even 
temperature during the winter, the 
plants must be left in the open until 
the ground has become frozen quite 
solid. It should never be dug up for 
forcing until a week or so after freez- 
ing weather, 

The best way is to dig around 
the plants, lifting up the entire mass 
of roots and placing them in a barrel 
or box that is about half filled with 
good rich soil. Then place the box or 
barrel in the cellar where it will be 
near a window, so that there is plenty 
of light and where there is an even 
temperature of at least 50 to 55 de- 
grees. It will only be a short time 
under these conditions before the 
plants put forth a vigorous growth. 

Every week a little lukewarm water 
sprayed over the plants, making the 
earth fairly damp, will increase the 
growth o* the rhubarb greatly. If the 
rhubarb has been taken in too early 
it will not grow to any large extent. 

With a supply of six or eight plants 
I have grown enough rhubarb to sup- 
ply the home during winter and have 
had in some years a small surplus to 
sell, There is no trouble in disposing 


of it. ? 
When spring days come around 
these roots are again placed out into 
the open ground and where good, rich 
soil has been provided they produce 
abundantly both winter and summer, 


Fertilizing Grass Land 


To keep up the organic matter of 
the soil and thereby improve the fer- 
tility it is important to maintain good 
sod. In other words, it is a mistake 
to keep mowing a field until the yields 
of hay are no longer profitable and 
then plow up the sod for some other 
crop. If a field is to be mown more 
than once a year, it should be ferti- 
lized each year after the first with 
either manure or commercial ferti- 
lizer. Nothing is better for a top- 
dressing than manure which may be 
applied when weather permits at any 
time during the fall and winter. If 
manure is not available, equal parts 
of nitrate of soda and acid phosphate 
should be applied at the rate of 200 
to 300 pounds of the mixture to an 
acre. 

It is important that the fertilizer be 
applied just when grass. begins to 
grow in the spring. Good results can- 
not be expected unless the stand of 
grass is good. Such a_ top-dressing 
when applied under proper conditions 
should be well paid for by the in- 
crease in the hay crop and should give 
an additional profit when the field is 
used for corn. At the Pennsylvania 
station in a field top-dressed each 
spring for four years with 150 pounds 
each of nitrate of soda and acid phos- 
phate, and 50 pounds of muriate of 
potash to the acre, the average gain 
in hay to an acre from the fertilizer 
was 1577 pounds. It ts out of the ques- 
tion to use any potash now, and be- 
cause of high pricés for other ferti- 


lizer and the difficulty in securing ade- 
quate supplies for all crops, the rate of 
application should be slightly reduced, 


Spraying Paid Well 


Asummary of the apple blotch con- 
trol demonstrations conducted this 
year by the Ohio college in Clarmon:, 
Scioto, Lawrence, Hamilton and War- 
ren counties, O, shows that where 
blotched trees were sprayed 90% of 
the fruit was free from blemish and 
the remaining 10% was marketable. 
On unsprayed blotched treé@s fully WW 
of the fruit was so badly blotched that 
it was unmarketable. 

The entire cost of spraying each 
tree, as the figures compiled by the 
college show, was 30 to 50 cents, in- 
cluding the cost of the codling moth 
spray. Four sprays were applied dur- 
ing the season at intervals of two, 
four, six and 10 weeks from the time 
the petals fell. The two and 10 weeks 
spray which was for codling moth, 
contained 14% pounds powdered arsen- 
ate of lead in addition to the regular 
spray, which consisted of three pounds 
copper sulphate and five pounds hy- 
drated lime to 50 gallons of water. 

On the Smith-Cider farm in sout! 
ern Ohio the unsprayea yield was t 
bushels of apples worth $1 a bushel! ¢ 
the tree, while the sprayed yield was 
13 bushels worth $2.50 per bushel. 
This difference of $30.50 was a har 
some profit on the spraying. The w 
was co-operatively handled with 
orchardists by the county farm bu- 
reaus, Ohio university and the federal 
department of agriculture. 


Jottings from the Farmers 


laborites are urging the 
farmer to raise more food and doing 
everything in their power to bring 
down the price of farm products. At 
the same time they are trying th: 

utmost to still further increase fac- 
tory wages and to reduce production 
in the factory by cutting down 
the hours of work, both of which in- 
crease the price on all factory-made 
articles that te farmer must buy, and 
drain the farm of its needed help by 
the lure of shorter hours and higher 
wages in the factory. Should Mr 
Gompers get all the factories union- 
ized he will then pay his respects 
good and proper to the farmer. Mr 
Farmer, will you take heed while you 
may ?—[W. Hume Logan, Kentucky. 


Certain 


What are Gompers and his union 
agitators doing for the farmer? Well, 
they are urging the farmer to raise 
more food and doing everything ia 
their power to bring the price of farm 
products down. At the same time 
they are trying their utmost to still 
further increase factory wages and to 
reduce production in the factory by 
cutting down the hours of work, both 
of which increase the price on all fac- 
tory-made articles that the farmer 
must buy and drain the farm of its 
needed. help by the lure of shorter 
hours and higher wages in the fac- 
tory. Should Mr Gompers get the fac- 
tories unionized he will then pay his 
respects good and proper to the farm- 
er. Mr Farmer, will you take hee! 
while you may?—[W. Hume Logan. 


Now that the relation between the 
demand for gold and that for other 
commodities is the reverse of what 
it was in 1888-96, the other foot is 
being pinched. It seems this is 4 
good time to get the people to apply 
a little sense to the matter and learn 
whether prices are the proper subject 
for government fixing or not. Price 
is ly an expression in figures of 
the relation between the demand for 
gold and the demand for the com- 
modity price. It is hoped that enough 
thought will be given this matter of 
the fixing of the measure of value to 
prevent men running in debt at this 
time, only to be financially ruined it 
the future. Gold is only a commodity 
and not a god, however much it is 
worshipped.—[W. C. Maben, Greené 
County, N Y. 
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Exercising the Cows 


The old, but ever new question of 
cow exercise is before us as the win- 
ter season approaches. Shall we give 
them an out-of-door run every day, 
er periodically, 
or shall we 
keep them in 
the stable until 
spring? My own 
mind is pretty 
clear that more 
milk and even 
better strength 
can be main- 
tained if they 
are kept inside. 
They get very 
little exercise if 
turned out and 
and the results 
that come from 
walking across 
the yard and 
back to the stable cannot possibly be- 
come either good or bad. 

If they are long-haired and dirty 
they can rub a skin that must be a 
constant irritation, and no doubt, tem- 
porarily the itching sensation is re- 
lieved, but it no more removes the 
cause than rubbing a chillblain toe 
with a cob makes the chillblain less 
active. Warm, dry, clean feet will 
not have chillblains and a comfortable 
cow with a clean skin will have no 
need or desire for a daily rubbing 
bath against a rail fence. 

The only practical way to get it, is 
by frequent use of clippers. Curry- 
comb and brush will not do it, nor 
will any reasonable amount of wash- 
ing with brushes and warm water 
meke a clean skin. We are supposed 
to keep our cows in the certified barn, 
clipped short and in most ideal con- 
dition, but for one cause or another 
some will sometimes be delayed and 
we take extra care with currycomb, 
brush and warm water. I have been 
surprised, however, when they were 
finally clipped to see such a dirty skin 
and when the skin gets dirty there is 
atendency to uneasiness, ane then the 
trouble begins. 

An uneasy cow cannot do her best, 
and unless standing in a partitioned 
stall she will injure the bag or teats 
of her neighboring cow. If she has a 
standing width of 3% feet, or with 
very large cows weighing 1300 to 1500 
pounds 6 inches more, and she is in 
every Way contented, both internally 
and externally, seldom will a cow 
stir sideways. If she is a nervous cow 
whose principal business is agitation, 
put her in with other anarchists and 
let the law take its course. 

A well-bred-.cow has only one ob- 
ject in life, to make milk; and if she 
lives up to her ideals the most impor- 
tant event leading up to it will be to 
satisfy her appetite, and as I have it 
figured out, the time required to eat 
her feed, remasticate it and getting 
rested from her labor will just use up 
the 24 hours of each day, and she has 
no time left for cussedness, 

If, however, we have not kept faith 
with her inside and outside, her natu- 
ral feeling will resent our lack of care. 
Keep the cows quiet in the barn, feed 
them a full, well-ordered ration, and 
keep the skin clean by clipping the 
hair tight, with occasional brushing 
added thereto, and we have done 
about all that is ynecessary. 

















li, E. COOK 


Save the Farm Bureaus 


Every farmer should come to the 
rescue and pay the $2 membership 
to save our farm bureau. We ought 
to show the world that we can sup- 
port this institution which is prim- 
arily ours. If we propose to ‘use it 
for our own personal use and gain 
we ought not to ask the other fellow 
to pay the bill. The amount ought 
to be $5 instead of two if we are to 
Support it all by direct tax. No one 
With a grain of prophetic vision can 
fail to see that one of the biggest 
©penings for farm development is to 
~s in community service or co-opera- 
ion, 

The farm bureau is the logical di- 
rector of this work and once com- 
Munity development is under -way 
the benefits will multiply and farm co- 
Operation so much. talked about for 
® quarter century will become a liv- 
ing vital thing, and the farmer will 
have found himself. Let us pay the 
increased dues and fortify us for time 
to come.—[H. E. Cook. 


American Agriculturist; November 29, 1919 

















Costs More— 


Makes You More 


* How much for milk now?”’ 


Page last September. 


‘“‘Sure—I knew it. 


using Unicorn.” 


Pearson believed Charlie Page and bought 
6 bags of Unicorn. A week later he bought 
2 tons more, and now uses it daily, with 
his home-grown grains. 
*‘Costs more per ton, 
but costs less per pound of milk.” 


CHAPIN & CO., CHICAGO 


lie Page’s words: 


HARLIE, aren’t you wasting money, 
always buying mixed feed?’’ asked 
Nels Pearson, who lives near McHenry, 
Ill., when he was in the field with Charlie 


known as the best dairyman around.) ‘“‘I 
bought some last July, 


**Bet you didn’t buy Unicorn, 
Unicorn isn’t money 
wasted —it’s money-making. 
corn for five years and every year my cows 
are in better condition; they give more 
milk. Unicorn isn’t a cheap feed; 
more per ton, but costs less per pound of 
milk. I know I’m ahead of the game by 


(Charlie Page is 


and it’s no good.” 


’* said Page. 


I’ve fed Uni- 


it costs 


He repeats Char- 
























































BUY YOUR 


Unadilla Silo 
NOW 

There’s big economy in 
ordering your Unadilla 
Silo for early shipment. 

1. A_ substantial discount 
pays big interest on your 
money. 

2. It affords you opportunity 
to erect it when your time is 
worth least and when you can 
erect with greatest care. 

3. It insures you prompt de- 
livery and lowest prices. 

4. It enables you to readjust 
hoops, if necessary, and be- 
come acquainted with this 
money-making investment. 
Send now for our complete cata- 
log, prices and early order dis- 
count. 


A Few Agents Wanted 


Unadilla Silo Co. 
Box B, Unadilla, N. Y., 


or 
Des Moines, Ia. 








Toy Tractor in His Stocking 
for Christmas—Only 25c 


Looks just like a big Avery Tractor. Cast 
iron—has rolling wheels — finished in beau- 
tiful red and black enamel with gold striping. 
He'll be delighted with it! Stands 3% inches 
high; 5 inches long. Makes a dandy toy— 
or table ornament. Worth many times its 
price. 

Send 25c (35¢ in Canada) with the names of those 
talking of buying a tractor, cultivator or a grain 
thresher. Also mention as many tractor and thresh- 
er owners as you can camaqeee. That's all. We'll 
send the toy by return 


AVERY COMPANY '9%, tows 


VERY 


Meter ton Bailie: Tereghing | 


Send a Your Cow or Horse Hide 


ee A TT 

and we will tan and make you a beautiful Coa’ 
or Mittens to order. We make and remodel atiiee” 
furs. Prices reasonable. Samples and Price List Free 
Galloway Coats and Robes for Sale at Wholesale 
All work guaranteed. eregce: Miles & 

Eres, Bankers, Milford, Indiana. Write to the 

MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO. 
237 Elm Street ~ Milford, indiana. 





















DOWN > 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


eave money. (9) 
Co. 2112 Marshall Gi. Chicago 











\ A GUARANTEED REMEDY FOR 







Contagious Abortion 


Easily administered by hypodermic 
syringe. Kills abortion germs quickly 
without injuring cow. rite for free 

booklet with letters from users and 
LD full detaile of moneyback guarantee. 


Aborno Laboratory Section @ Lancaster, Wis. 











Lump Jaw 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
Fle for woh be Jaw in cattle. 


s Actinoform 


Fi for $2. eming’s / tax paid) a bottle 
under a positive guarantee since 1896— your 
money refunded if it fails. Write today for 
FLEMING’S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 
A book of 197 pages and 67 Illustrations. It is FREE, 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 221 Union Stock Vards, Chicage 









Clips a Cow in 5 Minutes 
That’s what the Stewart No. 1 Clipping Ma- 
chine will do—clip the flanks and udder of a 
cow in five minutes. Do it every three or four 
weeks and you can wipe off the parts in a jiffy 
before milking. Then there is no dirt and filth 
falling into the milk. This machine clips 
horses also. Machine complete, only $12.75, at 
your dealer’s or send $2 and pay balance on arrival. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
Dept.-A 139, i2th St. and Central Ave,, Chicago, ML 
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Egg Laying Contest Starts 
The ninth 
Stor has? 
ginning than of the 
lucted durir the past f years, 
first week’s yield amounted to 96% 
ges, which is 52 more than any other 
week's performance and 206 eggs 
more than the first week's average for 
the past years. As in ous 
competitions there are 100 pens of 10 
ich. These 1000 hens are dis- 
tributed geographically as follow 
Connecticut 310, New York 24), N« 
Jersey 150, Massachusetts 120, New 
Hampshire 60, Canada 40, Oregon 3, 
ich from Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois and Kansas,-and 10 
each from Ohio, Michigan and Wash- 
neton. Classified by breeds, there are 
™*) White Leghorns, 140 Rhode Island 
Reds, 110 Barred Rocks, 80 White 
Wyandottes, 70 White Rocks, 20 Black 
Leghorns and 10 each of Oregons, 
Cornish, Buff Rocks, Columbian 
tocks, Buff Wyandottes, Rhode Is- 
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judgment as to its outcome, for it is 
based upon a false economic theory. 
Any thinking man who knows the 
market milk situation and the pro- 
duction side from the dairymen’s 
standpoint, knows that such a 
milk, even if it could be 
would result in the end by 
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land Whites, Light Brahmas and Rus- 
sian Orloffs. 

The management of the contest 
followed its usual custom of inviting 
outside experts to Storrs the first week 
in November in order to give the new 
contest the best possible start. Dr O. 
B. Kent of Cornell, Prof H. R. Lewis, 
supervisor of the laying and breeding 
contest at Vineland, N J, and Prof W. 
R. Graham of Guelph, Ont, who is in- 
terested in the newly inaugurated Ca- 
nadian competitions, inspected every 
pen of pullets during the first week of 
the contest. Apparently every reason- 
able precaution has been taken to 

ke sure that the birds are in healtn 
that they are representative of 
breeds they stand for. 


and 
the several 


Connecticut Pen Leads Contest 
The 300 hens entered in the eighth 
annual egg laying contest at Mt Grove, 
Mo, which closed November 1, laid 
55,023 eggs during the 12 months of 
the contest, making an average of 121 
for each of the fowls entered. 
an increase of 12.14 eggs per 
hen over the previous year’s contest. 
There 112 hens laid 200 eggs or more 
during the year. 

A pen of Rhode Island Whites 
owned by the Piquot poultry farm at 
Southport, Ct, won the grand prize for 
the year while laying 1217 eggs, or an 
average of 2434 each. The champion 
individual for the year was also a 
Rhode Island White which laid 298 
eges. . This is the best individual rec- 
ord ever made at the Missouri station. 

The average consumption of feed 


This is 
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no position to temporarily withstand 
limit in the consumption of milk, and 
any misguided steps in this way 
would mean permanent withdrawal 
from the market. 

Although the chairman of the fair 
price committee does not approve of 
such a boycotting scheme, the com- 
mittee has been trying for months to 
reduce the price of milk. Unfor- 
tunately it too, has not understood 
the real problems back of the busi- 
ness. Cranks of all sorts have come 
before the committee with testimony 
which has been accepted as gospel 
truth, and recommendation of the 
committee has led to further mis- 
leading of the public. 


No More Grade “C” Milk 


Beginning December 1, the Dairy- 
men’s league will not include grade 
“C” milk in its contracts, due to the 
fact that advantage has been taken 
by some purchasers to lower the 
grade of farmers’ milk and pay 
them 10 cents a 100 pounds below 
the legitimate price. Grade “B” 
milk which is that pasteurized and 
sold in bottles must come from barns 
and dairies scored under regulation 
of the New York city board of 
health. Some purchasers have been 
neglecting to score the barns which 
throws the milk into class “C.” It 
is the opinion of directors of the 
Dairymen’s league and leading dairy- 
men that all milk should be produced 
by dairymen under such sanitary 
conditions that it will be classed, at 
the lowest, as grade “B.” 

The co-operative plans of the 
Dairymen’s league are going forward 
quite rapidly and new work is re- 
ported from various sections, In re- 
cent issues, American Agriculturist 
told of the new organizations in 
Cayuga, Schuyler” and Herkimer 
counties. Following the small milk 
strike two months ago in the vicin- 
ity of Milton, Pa, the league has 
done some good co-operative work. 
Branches have been organized and 
the patron members have subscribed 
for sufficient funds to build a suitable 
milk plant. 

Fred Hoar, 


SO 


who for 20 years was 
connected with a large newspaper in 
New York city, has recently joined 
the editorial staff of the Dairymen’s 
league publication. His purpose will 


be to present the farmers’ point of 


view to city people through various 
mediums and try to counteract the 
false impressions about milk produc- 
tion which city newpapers have been 
fostering among city consumers. The 
city press without sympathy for pro- 
ducers and with ignorance of pro- 
duction cost have grossly misled the 
general run of city consumers. Mr 
Hoar has a big field of useful work 
before him and he is splendidly fitted 
to present the truth to city people. 

Owing to the pressure of other 
work, Milton W. Davinson, treasurer 
of the Dairymen’s league has resigned 
to take up his home at Oriskany 
Falls, N Y. Grant Farrington, league 
director for the Onondaga—Cayuga 
district has also resigned his posi- 
tion. Onondaga county demands a 
representative from its own county, 
while Mr Farrington came from 
Oswego. Both of these places will 
be filled at the meeting of the board 
of directors of the league at the an- 
nual gathering in Jersey city, N J, 
on December 9. 


Calves for Veal 
FARMER, NEW YORK 

Iam a dairyman, but prefer to raise 
my calves for veal rather than to s 
them at the low price offered by cal! 
buyers in the vicinity. Here is th: 
result with one of such calves, Th 
calf three days after birth weighed 7\) 
pounds and. was worth at the then 
market price paid for such calves 5°. 
I fed the calf 12 pounds of milk a day 
for 14 days. The calf using the 118 
pounds of milk had gained 36 pounds, 
weighing at the end of 14 days 1(*i 
pounds. 

During the next seven days I in- 
creased the milk to 14 pounds a day 
and the calf gained during that pe- 
riod 21 pounds. The calf now weighed 
127 pounds and was 25 days old. It 
was sold at 16 cents a pound, and 
brought $20.32. In all, the calf drank 
260 pounds of milk in 21 days. This 
milk at 4 cents a pound was worth 
$10.64, but that was a good price fo- 
milk, being 8 cents a quart. Adding 
to the cost of the milk, the original! 
worth of $5 brings the cost of the calf 
up to $16.64, leaving $4.68 paid for 
feeding the calf. This operation per- 
mitted the use of the milk right on 
the farm and allowed very good re- 
turn for the labor expended in looking 
after the calf. 
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was 44.7 pounds grain and 47.2 pounds 
mash. The cost of this feed per bird 
was $3.09, while the gross receipts 
were $6.8), or a value of 3.7 above the 
cost of feed. The eggs were shipped 
and sold on the regular market at an 
average price of 44 1-3 cents a dozen 
The contest mash was composed of 25 
pounds bran, 25 shorts, 30 corn meal, 
10 ground oats, 12 beef scrapsand 1% 
fine salt. The grain ration was equal 
parts of cracked corn and wheat. 

Part of the year the birds were fed 
a moistened mash only in the morn- 
ing and the balance of the year they 
were fed a moistened mash twice a 
day. The dry mash of the same ra- 
tion was kept in hoppers before the 
birds at all times. Grain was given 
chiefly at night. 


Feeds That Aid in Pig Growing 


Tests in swine feeding at the Ohio 
station show that pigs, when fed on 
corn alone, make costly and slow gains 
as compared with the more up-to-date 
methods of using supplemental feeds, 
such as tankage or skim milk, with 
corn, Pigs fed on corn only have 
gained less than a pound a day, while 
a let fed nine quarts of corn and one 
part tankage gained nearly twice as 
much and required almost 20% less 
feed per pound of gain. Another lot 
fed equal parts corn and skim milk 
gained practically the same as those 
fed corn and tankage. 

It is pointed out that when hogging 
down corn pigs need from three-tenths 
to five-tenths of a pound of tankage 
daily as a supplement to the corn, 





They are able to consume larger 
amounts of corn more efficiently and 
thus produce pork at a cheaper cost 
per pound, 


Leading Pure-bred PoultryShows 


The list of poultry show dates be- 
low shows the time and place wher: 
leading poultrymen will exhibit their 
fowls this season. In addition to these 
large events there will be a countless 
number of small competitions held ia 
connection with farm bureau, grang* 
and other local association meeting 
The place and date of these poultry 
shows may be forwarded to American 
Agriculturist for printing in these co! 
umns. Announcement of these show 
reaches many who could not other- 
wise be notified. 

Principal Show Dates 
New York city, Jan 


Madison Square, 
a4 


20-2 

“ Boston, Mass, Dec 

Misscuri “tate, 
i o.cvm show, 
Dee 1, 

Kansas City show Kansas City, M: 
Tan 12-17... 

Roxborovgh show, 
Dee 10-15. 

Cleveland show, Cleveland, O, Dec J 
14. 


Marshall, Mo, Dec 2-' 
Chicago, Ill, Nov 21 


Philadelphia, Pe. 


Sectional Poultry Shows 
New York Sandusky ..Dec 30-Jar 
Auburn .......Jan 12-19 
Jamestown ....Dec 8-13 
Lisbon Dee 11-13 
Mount Kisco. vov 20-2: 
Rochester Nov 24-29 
White Plains..Dee 11-13 
Pennsylvania 


Maryland 

Baltimore 

New Jersey 
Paterson ...... Nov 17-22 

Mascachusetts 
Alto~-na : . Dee Attleboro .....Nov 19-22 
Marion .... Dee 10-13 Greenfield cooeckec 2-3 
Pittsburgh ....Jan 12-17 Gt Barrington, Jan ¢ 9% 
Virginia Connecticut 

Jan 10-17 
Delaware 
Wilmington ...Nov 25-29 

Ohfo 


Cineinnati, Dee 27-Jan 2 
Defiance ¢.....Nov 24-29 
Eaton 

Hamilton 
Mansfeld 


9-12 


Norfolk 


Meriden .. 


Portland 
Rhode Island 
Westerly ......Nov 27-29 
Providence 
Vermont 


OE, Barre cccccceceDee 23-5 


Cows in Switzerland number 787.0%, 
or slightly less than before the war: 


but young cattle have substantially 
increased in number. 
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Milk Farming 


Cows Shrinking in Milk 


My cows have shrunk at everx milking 
since I put them in the barn two weeks ago. 
I am feeding silage twice a day, also grain 
and hay once a day. The cows are healthy 
and all right and eat all I put before them. 
The fodder was heavily loaded with corn just 
out of milk. They have never shrunk before 
to speak of when bringing into the barn. I 
have four new milch cows. These have 
shrunk just as much accordingly as_ the 
others. It may be a foolish question to ask, 
but I always-supposed the more corn in silage 
the better, but something is the trouble.—[A. 
J. D., New York. 

This correspondent nothing 
about the kind of hay or kind of grain 
being fed in connection with the si- 
lage. It is evident that the cows are 
getting a great quantity of carbohy- 
drates and fats in this well-eared 
silage. No doubt the feeding is pretty 
heavy also, In case the hay is timothy 
or mixed hay with a good deal of 
erass in it, and grain is also a carbo- 
naceous nature, the cows are shrink- 
ing because there is not enough pro- 
tein in the feed. 


says 


The best move to make would 
be to use a grain mixture con- 
sisting of 350U pounds of wheat 
bran, 200 pounds of gluten, 200 
pounds of linseed meal or _ cotton- 


seed meal or 100 pounds of each of 
these meals. This grain mixture would 
at once bring to the ration a larger 
quantity of digestible protein and no 
doubt increased yield would be no- 
ticeable at once. If the cows are Hol- 
steins they should be fed about one 
pound of this grain mixture to each 
3% or four pounds of milk yielded. 
if they are Guernseys or Jerseys then 
a pound of the grain mixture to each 
three or 3% pounds of milk yielded. 

After feeding a week or 10 days, 
and the cows are started on an up- 
ward flow, the grain mixture might p2 
cut down a little bit, or increased. 
From the brief description it would 
seem the trouble is in lack of protein 
in the ration. 


Dairymen Meet at Geneva 
{From Page »5.] 

in sanitary barns. Sanitary methods 
in the cheese factory are likewise of 
extreme importance. Mr Hogne said 
that one of the best friends of the 
cheese industry is the buyer who dis- 
criminates closely, thereby protecting 
the consumer and encouraging the 
consumption of good cheese. Western 
cheese has usually been made firmer 
and better fitted for export than the 
New York product, and dairymen of 
the Empire state should work to meet 
this competition by turning out a 
cheese of higher quality. 

Manufacturing Side of Importance 

Touching briefly upon a butter sur- 
vey of the United States, Prot W. A. 
Stocking of the New York college 
pointed ou that greater attention to 
juality of the product produced in the 
state would mean a better price for 
dairymen on such markets as New 
York city. Where facilities are at 
hand for making butter on the farm, 
and where a farmer thoroughly un- 
derstands the methods, Prof Stocking 
believes it worth while for the dairy- 
men to make butter on the farm. Oth- 
erwise the best results usually come 
through the local creamery, which, of 
ourse, Should be farmer-owned. Rep- 
resenting the New York state feed 
manufacturers’ association, E. B. Dor- 
sett said that he looks forward to a 
new era, one in which milk will take 
the place of beverages now commonly 
used. 

Pres H. C. Troy of the association 
gave a warm welcome to his fellow 
members and urged that each give his 
quota of experience in the open dis- 
cussions for the help and guidance of 
others. The way to keep the young 
folks on the farm, according to Har- 
vey Stevenson of Trumansburg, N Y, 
is to make them feel essential to the 
farm business. There should be or- 
fvanizations for young men and young 
women in the country as well as in 
the city, and promotion of the social 
as well as the business interests will 
tie the young folks to the farm and to 
the community. 

Telling of recent work in the main- 
tenance of a tuberculosis-free herd, 
Prof George A. Smith of the Geneva 
station showed that proper testing 
and elimination of unfit animals will 
result in a sound herd of dairy ani- 
mals. The accredited herd plan, 
whereby the animals will be certified 
as free from disease, was aptly dis- 
cussed by D. W. McLaury of the state 
bureau o- 2nimal industry. Prof Fred- 
erick Rasmussen, commissioner of 
igriculture for Pennsylvania, said that 
the future outlook was good for the 
dairy business, providing dairymen 
work together in the promotion of 
their business, 
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Mrs. Reynard Used to Milk Until 11 O’Clock at Night - —-—<. 


a. E lost the price of our Perfection several times 
over last Spring due to field work that was 
delayed and crops we had to plant again,’’ says 
Mrs. C. T. Reynard. “It took so much time to 
milk by hand that we couldn’t take care of the 
fields properly and we were too tired anyway.” 
Is this the situation on your farm? Are you _ too. 
tied down to milking drudgery? Read how Mrs. 
Reynard and her husband won their freedom. 


Then the Perfection Came 


“Then we bought a Perfection Milker to help us,” says 
Mrs. Reynard, “and it has surely proven itself the greatest self. 
machine that ever came on this farm. Before we owned it my 
husband and I used to milk our 19 cows every night after the 


” 





field work was done and often it would be ten or eleven o’clock 
before we got it done. 
Perfection my husband miiks our 19 cows in 45 minutes. The 
cows like the milker and we're going to increase our herd to 
40 head just as soon as we can. 
all happier and it’s making money for us, too. 
the fare of my brother from North Dakota just to come down 
and see our Perfection Milker because I know he needs one 


But everything's fine now. With our 


The Perfection has made us 
I'd gladly pay 


Send for Names, Addresses and Catalog 


Milking drudgery is a thing of the past on every farm 
where there is a Perfection Milker at work. 
a burden on your farm write us for names and addresses of 
Perfection owners and investigate this great labor saver your- 
We will also mail free a copy of, 
Wants to Know”—the book that answers every question about 
milking machines, 


If the milking is 


"What the Dairy man 


Send today. 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 


2111 E. Hennepin Avenue 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Perfection is the Milker with the Downward Squeeze Like the Calf 
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U. S. Live Steck License U-912 
U. S. Grain License GF-35723 


We Will Market Practically 
Any Farm Product for You, 


turn such into cash as quickly as possible, at full market value, for 
the quality consigned, and mail check as soon as sold. 

Absolutely all moneys received for consignors’ goods, less trans- 
portation charges (unless prepaid) and our selling charge, will be 
remitted. 

Claims for loss or damages will be filed through this office free 
of charge if shippers so desire. 


On Eggs, Live and Dressed Poultry, Dried Beans, Butter, 
Honey, Syrup, Fruits and Vegetables 


any of above in carlots or less, 5% selling charge. Shipping direc- 
tions—284 Washington St., This City. On all country dressed meats 
5% selling charge and shipping directions, West adiienten Markets. 
Live stock $1.25 each on cattle, 15c each on lambs, 30¢ each on 
calves, 2% on hogs. Shipping directions—N. \. Stockyards. 
Hay and grain—write for shipping directions. 
Write for market quotations to Department “X.” 


enay agar nen Jelliffe, Wrigh 

DRESSED MEATS di 22-24 & 26 Grace Ave. t & C 
Vest Washingtor Marke cm & e 1 e, rig 0. 

LIVE STOCK: a Ww York r Yards, Foot 





ESTABLISHED 1°56 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


MAIN OFFICE 
284 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 


st 60th Street 
LIVE HOGS: Nee York Stock Yards, Foot 
West 40th Street 


U. S. Food Administration License No, G-16844 














FARM WAGONS 


Higk or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Afsp, tonning gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
ie today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 2 Elm Street, Quincy, Ul. 
















The Extra Eggs 


2 will soon pay for one of these 


Automatic 





Pand Heaters 


keene bail at the 
er. pera 
° an and nightin the 
coldest weather and 
= 9 fees ¢ han a quart of oil a week. Made of Galvanized 
pa pe pee Every Hen-House needs one. 
ater and 2 gallo: tic Fountain 
1 85. ae made in Fond | 4 gallon sizes. 
Write for C Sireular M and testimonials. Agents wanted. 


C.A.S.FORGE WORKS, SARANAC,MICH, 


/Send NO Money! 


Comfort, warmth* and neat appear- 
ance combine to make this just the 
shoe for cold weather, Black cloth 
tops lined with warm: “‘velvet’’ fleece 
Real Cabretta Kid Vamps and wear- 
proof leather soles. Comfortable 

mili heel. Your feet will rest on a 
soft felt sole lining. WOMEN! This 
= sow opportunity to 

































oe 
World. Simply mail coupon—Send 
NO Money. Pay only 98, 
postage FREE, on Arrival. Send 
for these ON APPROVAL— 
Examine them at our risk! 


me GUARANTEE: 
~ We guarantee that these 

Ss are $7 and an 

values, They 

give pe BR 
wear, or we will 


now wae FREE 







from Headquarters 





BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE, Dept. 79! , Boston, Mass. 
Bend Woman's Fleece lined Boots ON APPROVAL. I risk nothing 3b 
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Still at War with Germany 

rhe enate fails 1 atif the treaty 
peace and league ’ nations. Unless ratified 
at the regular session of congress which 
|, the United States will be 
Such an awful blow 
to this nation and to the world’s hopes, may 
yet be averted. 


begins December 


left outside the league. 


Meanwhile our country continues tech- 
nically at war with Germany, and cannot 
trade with her. Uncertainty regarding our 
foreign trade goes from bad to worse. As 
the rate of exchange increases, the cost 
rises as measured in foreign money of com- 
modities bought here, while cost falls in 
American money of goods bought abroad 
for this market. Hence imports increase, 
exports decrease—if the supply of ships 
permits free movement. 

Only the direct need of Europe for food 
compels her to take our surplus regardless 
of the price she has to pay in depreciated 
currency, costly credit or bartered goods. 
The fall in corn and hogs, which has cost 
American farmers so dear in these recent 
months, is due partly to this upset in foreign 
trade. The situation offers an unprecedented 
premium to farmers in Great Britain and 
Europe to increase their production to the 
utmost, to the grave disadvantage of Amer- 
ica and other countries whose surplus of 
farm products usually has had a profitable 
outlet in those markets. 


Soldiers’ Farms and Homes 


“The American legion home founding act” 
was demanded of congress by the legion’s 
national convention. It is to be drafted by 
the legion’s committee, and will call for di- 
rect government loans to ex-service persons 
for buying a home in cities or on a farm. In 
addition to this, the legion favors federal 
grants for reclaiming unproductive lands and 
communities, plus $30 a month in cash for 
time in service. 

But if Uncle Sam is to provide city homes 
on easy terms for soldiers, how many of them 
will take even established farms on similar 
terms? Still fewer may seek reclamation 
projects. 

Although the legion expressly condemned 
the various soldier-settlement bills in con- 


gress, which includes the Lane-Mondell 
scheme, Secretary Lane is “gratified” and 
evidently will use all the influence of the in- 
terior department to dominate the situation. 

Whatever congress provides for soldiers’ 
homes and farms should be administered by 
the federal land banks, while soldier farms 
should be under the department of agricul- 
ture. Not necessary to create a host of new 
jobs and costly red tape in the interior de- 
partment to do what can. be done better 
through established agencies, and with bet- 
ter results to ex-service persons. Our heroes 
should not be exploited by politicians or vic- 
timized by real estate agents. Already they 
have shown that they won’t tamely permit 
foreign reds to preach or practice revolution. 


More Milk Cranks to the Front 


Some brilliant mind among the city folk 
in New York city conceived the idea of 
lowering the price of milk by boycotting 
consumption for three days of every week. 
The idea spread, and leagues of housewives, 
branches of the central federated union and 
small clubs popularized the thought of a 
consumers’ strike. Practically no damage 
was done at the start, but it’s bad business 
to mislead the public continually and stir up 
‘consumers against the cheapest and most 
wholesome food they have on their table. 

The faction which first started this boy- 
cott idea is working on a false economic 
theory. Milk is not a commodity which can 
be footballed around, to be taken or left as 
the whims dictate. Milk is a necessity to 
life, produced by dairymen who even at 
present are working so close to cost margin 
they have no assurance that the next month 

ill give them a price equal to cost of pro- 

ction, 

is hard to conceive the reasoning 

wers of city fanatics who would promote 
such a plan. Certainly they do not have the 
velfare of city consumers at heart, for a cut 
in milk consumption would immediately 
drive some dairymen out of business and 
boost production cost by limiting the output. 
Then, too, a full supply could not be re- 
gained overnight, and milk must be supplied 
to the children of the cities, as every sane 
city man thoroughly knows. If these same 
milk cranks would put their energy on a 
practical method for distributing milk at 
cost through a non-profit sharing system, 
then their enthusiasm might not be in vain. 


Nothing in Common 

Right now, while Samuel Gompers is invit- 
ing farmers to join in conference with his 
labor federation, 400,000 union workers in 
New York city are proposing a milk boycott. 
Does anyone really believe that labor unions 
have anything in common with farmers? Or- 
ganized labor has nothing in common with 
agriculture. Organized labor wants cheap 
food, high wages, short hours. Cheap food 
as labor sees it, is food as cheap as can be 
got—which means way under cost of produc- 
tion. Organized labor wants high wages, 
which means bigger cost put onto everything 
the farmer buys. And by the same token 
short hours mean lesser production of city- 
made things, which, tied up with higher 
wages, means still higher costs. 

In a nutshell, what labor wants is to make 
the Peters on the farm work double time at 
low wages, that the working Pauls in the city 
may enjoy life at half the effort of those who 
produce the food. Nobody knows better than 
Mr Gompers himself that his federated 
unions are not concerned in the least how 
many hours, a day the farmer works or how 
low his standard of living is, so long as that 
same labor gets high wages, works few hours 
and limits production. 

While farmers are laborers, they have noth- 
ing in common with the radical element so 
greedy for class legislation and class advan- 
tage. To win their point, the radicals would 
not only “bore from within” until they dis- 
placed the conservative element in labor 
unions, but they would undermine the 
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very foundations of the republic, even 
jeopardize or destroy our ideals and 
institutions. We might just as well make 
up our minds first as last that the issue is to 
be met. Let’s understand at the onset, how- 
ever, and make it plain also that farmers are 
not willing to be exploited by union labor; 
neither will farmers in any manner become 
the goats of radical labor policies. 
Biggest Employer 

Farmers today probably have twice as much 
capital invested as do all the manufacturing 
industries of the country put together. 
That was shown to be the case by 
the census of 1910. Probably it will be 
proven anew by the federal census to be 
taken this coming January. Far more men 
and women are employed on farms than in 
factories, now as formerly. That is to say, 
the farmer is the greatest of all employers. 
Hence, he is most vitally concerned in all 
developments of the labor-employer contro- 
versy. 


The Farmer Speaks 

Conservative, patriotic, constructive, are 
the sentiments officially expressed during the 
past two weeks by farmers’ organizations. 
All have repudiated and denounced the cant 
and rant of reds,I W W’s, communists, ex- 
tremists, socialists, alien agitators or anar- 
chists. 

Farmers work hard for long hours. They 
feel that others should do the same. Farm- 
ers express no sympathy for six-hour days 
and five-day weeks. They realize the world’s 
need of more work, not less; of increased 
rather than decreased production. 

No responsible body of farmers has ex- 
pressed any desire to ally themselves with 
even the best of labor organizations. “We 
farmers would better keep to the middle of 
the road and mind our own business,” is 
their general sentiment. 

The National grange, as the oldest farm 
organization, maintains in its resolutions its 
characteristics of rural leadership and pa- 
triotism. 

The new American federation of farm bu- 
reaus makes its first utterante one that com- 
mands farmers’ support and public confi- 
dence. It is of, by and for farmers. Co- 
operation of federal, state and local officials 
is welcomed, but farmer-control of each 
county farm bureau is insisted upon, with 
short shift to those who would farm the 
farmer! 

The public is safe indeed when her farm- 
ers take such active part in citizenship and 
in constructive measures for agriculture and 
for the common good. The keynote to all 
the declarations of organized agriculture so 
far this autumn and winter is: “One coun- 
try, one flag, Americans first—then a square 
deal for agriculture, upon which all others 
depend.” 


Congratulations to S. J. Lowell, the newly 
elected master of the National grange, as 
announced elsewhere in American Agricul- 
turist’s report. Mr Lowell has been master 
of the New York state grange for three 
years, which position he will continue to 
hold in connection with his new and broader 
duties. The Empire state is again favored 
and the National grange has wisely chosen 
a man in full sympathy with the national 
needs of farmers, and keen to the pitfalls in 
the paths which our newer agriculture must 
follow. 


Dairy Experience—I find after following 
the suggestions you made that I had been 
churning cream that was too thin. I am 
now churning cream that tests about 40% 
fat. There is less cream to handle, but I 


‘ notice it takes longer for the cream to sour. 


After every churning we see that the churn 
is thoroughly scalded and then washed with 
clean, cold water. We have a separator and 
make our own butter.—([H. R., Pennsylvania. 
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eww Orange Judd Service Bureau mum: 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


cents for postage: 
dress label 


or, if not such, 
free service by 


that legal questions 





COMPLAINT answer by mail is desired should each be SATISFACTION 
accompanied by one dollar ($1). No charge ‘ = 
whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber's question. = 
(= 
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Selling Price of Liberty Bonds 
I and others who bought Liberty bonds 
understood they were worth their face value 
at any time. I find that banks do not care 
to buy them, and if they do only pay $95 for 
a $100 bond. Is that all they are worth? 
e Liberties fluctuate in price, de- 
pending upon which issue it is, the 
of the market and the feeling 
of buyers. If investors are scared 
over labor unrest or are concerned 
over the delay in world readjustment 
from war to peace, or fear that money 
may go higher and securities lower, 
then investors are not eager to buy, 
at bargain prices. If the con- 


state 


except 
ditions named become bad enough, 
many holders of bonds may feel that 


it is wise to sell, and if buyers hold 
off this would force the price down 
still further. On the other hand, as 
such clouds roll by and confidence be- 


comes universal, investors buy more 
freely, and this demand makes the 
price go up. 

A government bond, like a farm or 
anything else, may sell at a sacrifice, 


at its tull par value, or at a premium, 
according to prevailing conditions. 
Uncle Sam will pay $100 for each $100 
bond when its principal matures, but 
the government does not stand ready 
to buy in all the bonds offered at any 
time. Neither does-a corporation stand 
ready to buy in its shares or obliga- 
tions on demand. A $100 Liberty bond 

in be sold in the market today 
for say only $95 possibly may sell for 
$105 a year or two hence, depending 


upon all the circumstances, Com- 
mercial banks do not care to buy too 
many government bonds. They want 
to keep their funds liquid, so as to 
meet the demands of their depositors 
and lenders. Most banks are now 


goodly proportion of Lib- 


holding a 
erty bonds, 


Ignorance of Law No Excuse 


I shipped a veal to a Boston commission 


merchant who never received it. Finally I 
was informed by the express company that it 
was not allowed to deliver the veal because 
it be no inspector’s stamp as Massachusetts 
laws require. The express claimed that its 
rules are to the effect that if shippers care 
to take the risk of forwarding such ship- 
ments without such stamp, express will ac- 
cept them, but they are liable to seizure. Ex- 


press returned the veal, but on its arrival at 
Troy it smelt so strong that to protect my 
interest and theirs it was sent to a rendering 
company that allowed $2 for the hide, which 
the express company offers me.—[E. A. W., 





Regret to advise that the shipper 
should know what the laws are re- 
garding the inspection of products 


shipped to any market. It is not the 
duty of the express company to ad- 
vise shipper. In this case, therefore, 
the express seems to be wholly within 
its rights and to have done the best 
possible for all parties. On the other 
hand, it was quite a loss to the farm- 
er, as the veal would have netted him 
nearly $25. 


JC J: Government employees’ sal- 
aries are subject to federal income 
tax, from the president down, but 
not state employees’ pay. 





J. W. R. states that his jocal can- 
ning factory has paid him $15 a ton 
for tomatoes, while in other towns 
the price is $20. In the absence of a 
contract or agreement, J. W. R. will 
find it difieult to get a higher price. 
The government has not fixed the 
Price of tomatoes delivered to can- 
Neries, 


I received the photo from that por- 
trait company and got my money back 
in full all right. Thank you very much 
for helping your subscriber, John 
Fetterman, Indiana county, Pa. 


I received check for $40 from Erie 
Tailroad paying in full for my furni- 
ture broken in transit. I thank Orange 
Judd Service Bureau for its good work. 
I never could get anywhere with this 
claim which % have so promptly ad- 
pated —{H. C. Hull, Crawford Coun- 

» Pa. 


Many are asking where they can 
buy at retail the army goods that are 
being sold at low prices, Connecticut 


(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
(2) also inclose your ad- 
from American 
showing that you are a paid-up subscriber; 
you will be entitled to this 
becoming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
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for which a personal 





residents should write to United States 
Quartermasters’ Retail stores, New 
York city. Other New Englanders ad- 
dress same at Boston. City people go 
directly to these stores and in person 
snap up the best bargains. 


Beware of grocers who advertise 
sugar at 8 to 5 cents a pound. Their 
trick is to make you buy enough other 
stuff at fancy prices to more than pay 
full price for the sugar. Do not be 
taken in by any such swindle. This 
will answer many inquiries that we 
are receiving from subscribers who see 
such fake advs_ in _ irresponsible 
papers, 


I have been a subscriber to Amerl- 
ean Agriculturist since 1911, and am 
familiar with the policies of your 
paper, I wish to commend you on the 
stand taken upon milk and other vital 
questions important to the farmer. 
Your dairy columns are splendid. The 
silage crop in this section is a good 
one and silage is an important factor 
in our dairy production. My herd of 
33 Holsteins is the highest testing 
bunch of dairy cattle of any in our 
association.—[C. G. Glover, Wayne 
County, Pa. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending, or for 
deposits made with any advertiser. 
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IDEAL Boilers 
will supply ample 
heat on one charg- 
ing of coalfor 8 t 
24 hours, de 
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Buy IDEAL heating 


—the great necessity in farm life 








The success of any farm is preren wana up with the success 
and welfare of the family which operates it. 
winter the first necessity in the farm home is proper heat—the 
welfare of the family is dependent upon it. 
which struggles along during the dreary winter with chills and 
colds in a ‘‘barn-like’”’ home is not, laying the foundations for farm 
success, The family must have proper comforts and conveniences 
in order to be happily contented and make the most out of their 


During the long 
The farm family 


Will last as long as the 
building stands — burn 


any 


fuel and get 


RS the most heat out of it 


We insist that IDEAL-AMERICAN heating is the best kind for farm house 
because it can be installed in any New or Old building with 
or without water pressure. It isexactly measured to the size of 
the house so that no more or no less is put in to heat ade- 


to a comfortable temperature during the 


weather. 


Get estimate now 


Phone your dealer today and get an esti- 
mate for installing IDEAL-AMERI- 
CAN heating in your home. it puts 
you under no obligation to buy and 
may start you on the road to greater 
success in your farm life. 


Free heating book 
Write for copy of free book “Ideal 
Heating ”—this 64-page book will be 
sent promptly and we want you to 
read it because the information and 
illustrations will make you better 
posted as to the right kind of heat for 
your house. Don’t put it off—write 


It saves Jabor and fuel. 





IDEAL-Arcola Radiae- 
tor- Boilers for small 
houses without cellars. 
Hot-water heating as 
simple and easy as run- 
ning a stove—one fire 
— allrooms. Write 


te booklet 
‘IDEAL Arcola.” 
Write to 
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their profits. 


reasonable rate. 





Alliance Bank Building 


Use Our Money. 
To Make Money 


Every wide-awake farmer sees opportunities to make 
extra profits if only he had the capital to 


“swing things.” 


We will help you to buy implements, livestock, feeds, 
seeds, fertilizers—whatever you need to make your farm- 
ing operations more profitable. 
State farmers are already using our capital to increase 


Over 2000 New York 


If you are a New York State farmer and can use money 
to make money we will supply the needed capital at a 
Write for full particulars. 


FARMERS FUND, Inc. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Your first thought “‘ Always 
When need of a Wood Sawing Machine or Saw 
Mill, “the ireland Line,” which are sold on our 
personal guarantee, and will show you money returns 
for a smal! investment. When the coa) dealer is 
getting high prices for coal you can get equal value 
wood, which eventually will depreciate in 
Our ,z- . as Cr 
reulars and prices. 
LAND MACHINE. e FOUNDRY co. 
Norwich -!3 State New York 
JOHN DEERE PLOW oo. Distributors 
Syracuse, N. Baltimore, Md. 


American Fence 


Full auge wires; full weight; full leng 
rolls’ Su erior quality galvanizing, proof 
est weather conditions. 


against 


CHICAGO 


Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 


NEW YORK 





























A Health-Building Food 


Grape-Nuts 


A blend of wheat and 
barley prepared to di- 
gest easily and make 
and keep people strong. 


There's a Reason 
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Read what a trapper writes: 


We 
do not 
claim to pay 

the highest price 
in the world 
elaf™ and absolutely guar 


but we do 


glk 
VV 


antee to mve you every dol 
lar your pelts are worth 
often more than 
you yourself 


_— our grading will please you, 


Send us 4 au today or write for uur price list. \t5 free. We know 
0 hurry up and Connect with us 


Mr. Warenoff, Dear Sir:-lam shipping you today | bag of furs; it is no use tor me to grade We 
them as =, have been giving me very good grades. j,-op Yost Dilisburg, Pa 


havea 

good many 
lesave on file, all 
same as above, and un- 
solicited. You too will soon 
realize that there is more 
than’ s promise to our 
way of doing busi- 

ness Try us 
and be con 
mac 


ed. 


LIDS, 
Ur 


It’s up To you 


Sol Warenoff & Co. Inc, BEE} West 25th Street, New York City 





Spend 

acent 

before 
You 
Ship 


It will pay you. Costsonly acent to find 
out. You will be astonished at the prices 
we pay. Send quick. We need shipments 
now and will pay you well for your pelts. 


RAW FURS 


Those desiring to ship at once can do so in 
fidence. We guarantee highest prices and liberal 
assortments. Our 33 years experience is yout 


Protection 
Prices are soaring high right PRICE 
LIST 


mow. This means we can pay 


you more than ever. before. 
WRITE 
r 


Ship immediately or send for 
price lst. Act quick! 


N.Sobel. Inc. 
22 West 272 St. 
Dept.27 -New York 





Your RAW Furs 
Yi iN NEw YORK 


My Pr 
Are cone 
Beware of Kgs Price Lists 
sent out to deceive you your furs, 
The = they quote the you get. 
secret of a square deal is honest 
greding at ro wake tn I tee 
my price until next ct list is issued 


and will not Ioan 
en an honest “vy 


esi a that 

oat rd te a Gist goace of going, knows 

he is — to an honest firm. 
You will to me and 

by gad you yr acqualy 

MONEST GRADING 

HONEST PRICES 

Mo commations daducted ipo 


} = atk BX [7 pores 


quote more 


A Living from Eggs and Poultry 
By W. H. Brown 


The au’hor addresses his remarks entirely to begin 
ners in the business who have a Limited amount of 
capital and exper 6 Unusual attention Is given to 
the small but important details from batching time 
to the time the produce is marketed. 

Tilustratad, 188 pages.. 5x7 inches. Med $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD CO., New York, N. ¥z 


Before you ship your furs elsewhere, 
send us a postal card for our price list. 


Before you ship your 
pelts elsewhere,make 
sure which house pays 
highest prices. We invite 
you, Mr. Trapper, to com- 
pare our prices with prices 
of other concerns. Send 
for our latest price list to- 
day and be convinced! 


Our Iron-Clad 
Guarantee 
We guarantee satisfaction 
on every shipment—large 

or small. 


FREE 


Send at once for our 
pricelist and —s 
tage. They are 


Because of the 

rising market, 

it is necessary 

more than ever 

before for you 
to beabsolutelysureof 
the house you ship to. 
Our reputation is at- 
tested to by thousands 
of permanent ship- 
pers. Youalso will be- 
comea Porter shipper Checks are mailed the 
and booster after your sameda vous | ~~ _ 
first shipment to us. sccclved. @ 


Chas. S. Porter, ine, 


131 West 27th St., NEW YORK CITY 





SHIP YOUR FURS HERE. We 
need plenty of Skunk, Muskrat, 
Raccoon, Opossum, Mink and other 
furs. We must deliver the goods 
and are therefore ready to pay record- 
breaking prices for your furs. Try Us 
Write today for a price list—don't ship 
your furs anywhere until you hear from @, . 
It will pay.you to wait for our price Hist. 
We suggest when making a shipment 
of furs, that you put your valuation on 
your shipment We guarantee to pay 
vou as much or more for your furs than 
you expect, or return the furs in first 
condition without any expense to 
you We are paying all charges coming 
and going. Shipments held on request 
We protect our shippers against a de- 
clining market and give them the benefit 
of an advancing market 
additional on sbip- 
$100 or over. 
request. 


class 


We pay 5 per cent 
ments amounting 
Trappers’ Guide sent free on 
Write now for pr 


HARRY LEVY New YorK 


ce list 











Skunk, Mink, 
Muskrats, 


and all other kinds of Raw Furs 
wanted. rite for price list 
and shipping tags. Twenty- 
three years in business. 


Charles A. Kaune 
278 Bridge St., Montgomery, W. ¥. 
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How to Use Explosives 

K. J. T. EKBLAW 
use of dynamite has come to be 
a regularly accepted agricultural oper- 
ation in many parts of our country. 
Various types of explosives can be 
used very advantageously on the farm 
for a great number of purposes, and 
undoubtedly this use could be widely 
extended if farmers only knew how to 
make use of the explosives. 

Recently there has been published by 
the Institute of makers of explosives 
a series of four books in which practi- 
cally all the uses of explosives for agri- 
cultural purposes are very carefully 
treated One of these books takes up 
land clearing, with special reference 
to stumps; another discusses blasting? 
still another takes up the matter of 
making ditches; while the last one dis- 
cusses explosi as a means of tilla:se. 

In these booklets the aim has been 
to give in concise form the sum of the 
experiences to date of manufacturers 
of explosives and farmers who have 
dealt successfully with the problem. 
The subject material is treated with 
great impartiality, and one can be as- 
sured that all the material is based 
upon facts and actual experiences. 
Anyone can obtain these bulletins by 
writing to the institute at 115 Park 
avenue, New York city. 


The 


ves 


Cellar Construction 

I want to build an outside cellar. Please 
send particulars for roof construction and 
depth of cellar.—[Joseph Miller, 

Concrete is probably the best ma- 
terial for an outside cellar. It is the 
most flexible material available. It 
can be made so that the construction 
is very solid and substantial -besides 
being water proof. 

The floor should be not less than 3 
inches thick and 4 inches is better; 
the walls, 6 or S inches thick, rein- 
forced so lateral pressure of the soil 
will not cave them in. 

The roof can be either of flat or 
arched concrete, the former being 
more simple. In the floor and roof, 
a 1-2-4 mixture of concrete should 
be used, and for the walls, a 1-2%-5 
mixture 

It is necessary to provide for venti- 
lation if the cellar is to be used for 
fruit and vegetable storage. Fruit 
and vegetables require different stor- 
conditions. Sweet potatoes, for 
instance, require warm dry air, while 
most other vegetables require cool, 
moist air, to prevent drying out. 


Oil For the Tractor 


Some dealers in tractors or other 
automobile equipment apparently 
have been subsidized by oil refiners or 
dealers who attempt to develop a 
market for a special brand or grade 
of oil. In selling machines they im- 
press upon the buyer the importance 
of using no other oil or grease than 
the one they recommend. The cus- 
tomer is led to believe that the use of 
any other oil will be attended with 
unquestionably bad results, and that 
under the circumstances the dealer 
does not feel he, can stand beh'nd 
any guarantee, expressed or imptica, 
that may be given. 

Some oil that is marketed under a 
fancy name and at an extremely fancy 
price is only common oil put up ina 
fancy package Sometimes the brand 
which is especially advocated may pe 
a very good oil, refined and merchan- 
dised by an entirely reliable and 
sponsible company, and tke dealer 
pushes it unduly simply because he 
has a large quantity of it on hand, or 
because he can buy it advantageously. 

In either case the practice is hardly 
a legitimate one. There are numer- 
ous manufacturers of lubricants who 
put out good products. It is logically 
impossible for a dealer to say there is 
only one oil which will operate satis- 
factorily in the machinery he sells. 

Manufacturers of tractors, too, have 
occasionally been somewhat reprehen- 
sible in their advocacy of the use of 
a single brand of oil to the exclusion 
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AST Ekblaw 
Editor of Department 


will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build. 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. [n- 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 
renlvy hw wrivote letter is desired. 


of any other. This might have ly * 
due to having tested this particular 
brand and found it to be satisfactory, 
but it is obviously unfair to other 
reputable oil producers to exclude 
their product if by test it might be 
found to be equally satisfactory, 
What is the tractor owner to do 
about it? He does not have the equip- 
ment to conduct tests of his own, and 
there many points relating to 
good lubricants that a plain operating 
test is not conclusive. He can only 
depend upon dealer and manufactur- 
er. Consequently they should realize 
the importance of adopting a fair at- 
titude upon the question and give un- 
prejudiced recommendations. By so 
doing they are not only rendering aq 
real service to the farmers, but are 
advancing their own interests as well, 


are so 


Automobile Trouble 

One of the valves in my car “clicks.” How 
can I tell which one it is? The clutch rattles, 
How can I stop this? Will I have to adjust 
the transmission gears to stop the noise?— 
[A. T. 

Examine all valves and see that they 
are adjusted with the proper amount 
of clearance recommended by the 
manufacturer of the car._ This clear- 
ance is necessary to take up the ex- 
pansion of the metal when it becomes 
heated. If clearance is not provided 
the valve stems when heated would 
bend and stick. 

The clutch rattles because it is 
either out of adjustment or necds 
cleaning. When it is in good sh.pe, 
it will grip smoothly and evenly. Cear 
grinding will result both from too 
close meshing and from too cpen 
meshing. 


Moth Balls in Gasoline 
a. Ws 

Some people claim that moth balls p:' ia 
gasoline will develop more “pep” in th. ¢. 
gine. I have made up my mind to try it °: 
in my Ford car. Would you advise me to 
do it?—[J. J. H. 

It will do no harm to put moth 
balls in gasoline. However, it is very 
doubtful if any beneficial results will 
be secured. I have run a number of 
tests with gas engines with different 
so-called “gas savers’ which were 
supposed to increase mileage any- 
where from 25 to 30%. On one test 
which I made I found it was possible to 
secure more mileage out of a little 
higher test gasoline than I could with 
low test gas treated with the manu- 
factured preparation recommended to 
increase mileage. The cost was great- 
ly in favor of the higher test gasoline. 

It is sometimes said that moth balls 
will prevent carbon forming in the 
cylinders. A better scheme is to put 
in a tablespoon of kerosene in each 
cylinder after the motor is hot and let 
it stand overnight. If kerosene is used 
in this way évery few days and the 
carburetor is correctly adjusted, very 
little trouble will be experienced with 
carbon. 


Novel Homemade Drill—Here 1s 
something to interest the boy mechan- 
ically inclined and the father may al- 
so like to borrow jt to drill out a hole 
in wood or iron. 
It is a drill 
made of @ 
sharpened file 
inserted in the 
base of a round 
stick of wood. 
It turns readily 
in a Gross-piece 
on which the 
hands are 
placed. A stout 
cord passes 
= . from the ends 
of this cross- 
Piece over the 
upright. Wind 
in the cut, then 
the cross-piecé 

The string will 





BEADY FOR ACTION 
upper end of the 
the string, as shown 
with the hands on 
move it up and down. 
keep winding and unwinding and 
making the drill revolve rapidly in 
the wood or iron below. This is an 
interesting and withal a practical ar- 
ticle. 
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The French Wheat Crop 


This has given the experts some- 
thing to puzzle over with the return 
toward normal conditions. Perhaps 
the latest really definite figures on 
the French wheat crop of 1919 are 
those sent out in October (now avail- 
able) by the French ministry of agri- 
This statement placed the 
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culture. 

1919 wheat area in France at I11,- 
300,000 acres, a gain of something 
over 300,000 acres compared with 
1918. But looking back to 19147 a 
normal year, some 15,000,000 acres 
were under this crop. From the 
jatest harvest something like 180,- 
000,000 bushels wheat were returned, 
this compared with close to 300,- 
00,000 in the pre-war harvest of 


1914. 

French acreage under rye this sea- 
son Was a little larger than last year 
but crop a trifle smaller; oats condi- 
tions much the same as just stated; 
acreage and yield somewhat 
under a@ year ago. Compared with 
pre-war conditions bread grains show 
somewhere around 40% £4decrease 
while the falling off in oats is nearly 
a half. French estimates indicate 
the necessity of importing to cover 
the deficit something like 130,000,000 
bushels wheat. 


Beware of Misbranded Shorts 


Seizures of shipments of stock 
feeds on the charge of adulteration 
and misbranding, because of the sale 


barley 


of reground bran and screenings as 
shorts, have been made upon the 
recommendation of the federal bu- 
reau of chemistry, who are charged 
with the enforcement of the food and 
drugs act. The feed known to the 
trada as “shorts” contains more nu- 
tritive material than ground bran 


and screenings, and sells in the mar- 
ket for a considerably higher price. 

The sale of ground bran and 
screenings as shorts, is not only a 
fraud upon the’ purchaser, but is 
demoralizing to the feed industry. 
Honest feed manufacturers who cor- 
rectly label their feeds are placed at 
a disadvantage in competing with 
manufacturers and dealers who put 
out cheaper products under the 
names of higher-priced ones. 





Argentine Corn Competition—So far 
this is important sentimentally rather 
than actually, even granted that near- 
ly two million bushels came in during 
September. In nine months over seven 
million bushels Argentine corn were 
imported. But this is infinitesimal com- 
pared with our own annual full crop 
of close to 3000 millions. It is safe to 
assume that little of this foreign corn 
goes west of Buffalo. 





Ficld Seeds continue to show a very 
high price level for clover and low for 
timothy, the latter in ample supply 
and not much export business, result- 
ing in a dull market around $5.75 a 
bushel at Toledo and 10.50@11 p 100 
lbs at Chicago. Toledo is probably the 
leading market for clover seed. Stocks 
there, according to C. A. King, report 
about 10,000 bags against 12,000 one 
year ago when it was below an avere 
age. The 1919 crop of clover seed is a 
small one, and in Europe probably 
also below a normal; shipping some 
red clover to this side. A recent To- 
ledo price on red clover was aréund 
30 p bu cash, or Mar delivery; the 
r seed market at Chicago 49@50 
p 1) Ibs. 


clove 


The time is at hand when the depart- 
ment of agriculture should extend its 
work to the protection as far as pos- 
Sible to the American farmer of his 
markets abroad, In the matter of re- 
Strictions upon such markets the de- 


partment should become the outlook 
to take care of our farmers and their 
interests, There seems to have been 
ho one to guard our farmers or to se- 


cure for them an even chance in for- 
eign markets. The thought appears 
to have been to make food as cheap 
&s possible at home, whether’ the 
farmer received cost of production or 
not. The time is here that equality 
of industries, equality of opportunities, 
reasonable uniformity of conditions so 
far as possible should obtain in the 
miiter of markets abroad. The de- 


partment of agriculture should be the 
One to keep the farmer informed and 
to aid him.—[Milo N. Campbell, Pres- 
ident National Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration, 
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GENTLEMEN: ~—I have in- 
stalled one of your No. 240 
Andes One Pipe Furnaces in 
my house of ten rooms and 
two halls, I am very much 
leased with it—Howarp W. 
{ain, Rhinebeck, : Fs 
March 20th, 1919. 





Fine old house at 
Dimock, Pa., owned by 
F, R. Cope, Jr., suc- 
cessfully Heated by a 
No. 
Pipe Furnace. 
trose, Pa. 


260 Andes One 
Mon- 


Before Winter Sets In 
Install An Andes—For Comfort 


After many winters of laboriously coaxing your pres- 
ent heating system to give you efhcient heat comfort, 
and always falling short of being comfortable, wouldn't 


you feel 50 per cent. better, right now, tod 


lay, if you 


could look forward to the coming winter with absolute 
assurance of keeping the whole house warm and com- 


fortable in the coldest, windiest weather ? 


Especially if 


you also knéw that your fuel bills were going to be cut 


down! 


= YSTEM 


ONE PIPE 


FURNACE 


“Better Heating for Less Money” 


You can replace your old, uncomfortable heating system 
with the modern, comfortalle Andes One Pipe System and 
feel sure that your home will be comfortable all winter long. 

Do it N-O-W, before winter comes in earnest. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Our booklet, “Better Heating for Less 
Money,” will tell you the whole story of 


the Andes. 
copy. 


Surely you will want a 
Ask for it on the coupon below, 


It’s free. 


We guarantee satisfaction. If 


your 


Andes One Pipe Furnace does not give 
you complete satisfaction it will be re- 


moved at id the full purchase 


funced. 


price re- 


~hat’s how sure we are of it. 


Send for the book TO-DAY. 


Phillips & Clark Stove Co.,Inc. 


DEPT.A., 





GENEVA, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of the 


Famous Andes Stoves and Ranges 
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pote t Prices 
Promptly Paid 


HECK by ipt J Ship your 
furs—allkinds—today while market 
is activel Experts grade avery pelt and 
give you top prices. Write for FREE 
Book of Trapping, Shipping 
Tags, Market Reports, Etc. 
Taylor Smoke Torpedo 
Gets every skunk in theden. Drives animals 
out. a postpaid, le 
No, 1 traps $1.35 adoz. Others 
just as low. Get pais list. Write! 


F.C, At no of Ah 


Louis, 
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We pay highest cash p s for 
all staple et sy Mink. 
— rat, Raceoon, Red Fox, 

furs a specialty, includ- 


¢ 
Fancy fore and Cross Fox, 
: B Fisher, Marten, ete. Est. 1870. 
continued pt returns and liberal policy are now 
pments from @ all North Aeeesten, Alaska 
Send for free Price List. Address 
Dept. 6 


M. J, JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. Y. 














You'll Get Top Prices From 


UNSTE 


Weneed millions of furs, and will pay spot 
cash immediately! The market is un- 
usually strong; furs are retailing in cities 
at considerably above the record prices of 
last year. You will ret top prices and fair- 
Louis, 


est grading from Funsten, St. 
“The World’s Largest Fur House.” 
FREE TRAPPERS’ GUIDE 


Shows animals in color from drawings 
by Vy Livingston Bull—aiso how, Tree 


-in-One’* Book ot 
ping Sotailess Game Laws an 


ales, ee Market a a od 
P ags. 


STEN BROS. & CO. 
‘tional ost Mo: 


and w 





410 Funsten 








F h - 
TRAPPERS! Fine payee” ‘New 
illus. book tells how to trap fex, 


musk rat, skunk, wolf,mink,ete;water 


den, snow log, blind sets, ete., how to 
festen , Stretch furs, make dead falls, — For 
g illus. megazine, tails about it for m: 5 
, woodera’ t, } ae - 
vine, Ns Send ij, & copy of ~ Ay bert '— 


ctine” FUR NEWS, 7 71 W. 23d St., Room 505 NewYork 








SAVES MONEY AND BACKACHE 
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oe 
FOLDS LIKE A POCKET KNIFE. ONE MAN with the 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE saws down trees—saws any 
kind of timber on any kind of ground. One man cansaw more 
timber with it than two men in any other way, and do it easier. 
Send for free illustrated catalog No. b3_ , showing LowPrice 
and latest improvements. In use 30 years. First order gets agency. 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, 











Ey: Simply sen a your | size ond 
' —, Army 


wande 


We guarantee 
at these ghoes 
ere $7.00 
values; that thes will 
give satisiacto 
Wear or we wil il sei 
a new pair FREE. 
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if I want it. 
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These Are the Happy Children at the LaGrangeville District School 


One of the best « intry schools 
school of the LaGrans 
i purely rural, but 
rection of the superintens 2. CF 
found. The ccord 
those from 
given. 


hooling 


subjects tught 
the first to the 
The avera ittendance 


NEW YORK 
Herkimer Dairymen Progressive 
CUARLES A, TAYLOR, COUNTY MANAGER 

The Dairymen’s league seen 
four years of good hard work and of 
splendid progress in Herkimer county, 
N Y. The result has been as compact 
and as well. organized a bunch of 
furmers as are to be found unywhere. 
There are 25 branches with 1400 mem- 
bers owning 25,000 cows in Herkimer 
county and every emergency which 
has arisen has found us more solidly 
organized, with more faith in the 
league, more confident in our own 
strength and more determined to es- 
tablish equity in the milk business 
and to get a price that will mean a 
decent living for our families 

Co-operatively owned plants 
given us excellent satisfaction. We 
have seven, located at Little Falls, 
Inghams, Middleville, Newport, 
Gravesville, Jordanville and West 
Winfield, It is notable that the Little 
Falls plant is the first in the state to 
manufacture Dairymen’s league brand 
of condensed milk, and that of 45 
brands tested by the food authorities 
of the Belgium government, the Dairy- 
mens’ league brand won first place. 
Asa result large shipments have been 
made to Belgian. 

Dairymen of Herkimer county are 
mighty enthusiastic over the new plan 
of the league (which embraces co- 
operative ownership of plints and co- 
operative handling of milk. Thirteen 
branches have already incorporated 
under the new state co-operative law 
and are prepared to take the further 
necessary steps to throw Herkimer 
line with the rest of the 
dairymen of the state, in th step 
which we believe to be progressive 
and sound. 

There is a wheezing, rattling little 
old car which knocks around over the 
hills of Herkimer and the develop- 
ment of the league work here can 
scarcely be mentioned without bring- 
ing to mind the car and its owner, 
County President Chares A. Shepard 
of East Bridge. Mr Shepard has been 
in the game from the beginning and 
farmers all over the county appreciate 
how loyally and how well he has 
fought for the cause of the league. No 
small part of the excellent progress 
of our league organization is due to 
his effort. 


Central New York Topics 
M. G. F., NEW YORK 

A Cortland firm of cabbage buyers 
has rented an unused cabbage store- 
house in Homer and is filling it with 
cabbage at $26 a ton. This is a long 
trip in delivering cabbage, yet from 25 
to 30 farmers are lined up all day 
long delivering the produce, Only 
cabbage free from blight is accepted. 
In other Cortland points the price has 
dropped to $20 at the cars, The warm 
weather hurt cabbage considerably, 
and many were forced to sell now or 
lose entirely. Cortland, Madison, Che- 
nango and Onondaga counties have a 
100% crop with little blight. Cayuga 
county’s crop will average seven tons 
an acre, and other counties will run 
to six tons. 

The celery crop ls under normal in 


also 


has 


have 


county in 


district in 
irles 


eighth 


Valley is the Noxon 
Dutchess county, N Y. The section 
which the children receive under di- 
H. Wardell, is as complete as can be 
with the New York state syllabus for 
grades. Algebra and biology are 


is 35: children come to 2% miles. 


in the Hudson 


acleage J. H. Snyder of Sodus has 
a fine crop of nearly 7V0 acres. About 
10,44) crates are expected from hi-« 
harvest. A New York firm has con- 
tracted the crop at better than $5 a 
crate. 

Buckwheat hus been quoted all the 
season at $5 a 100 pounds, or better, 
yet it meant nothing to farmers as 
they could not sell any—due to over- 
supply in storage, Now the millers are 
beginning to buy at $2.75. 

Cortland county women’s clubs, in 
individual action and through their 
county federation have recently taken 
noteworthy action. Some of their 
resolutions are: Protest against the 
removal from oflice of Dr Eugene H. 
Porter, commissioner of foods and 
markets; support of a movement to 
create a state board of census for 
motion pictures, as one of the greatest 
factors today influencing the minds 
and morals of the public; a protest 
against the policy of the state fair 
commission in the matter’ of pre- 
miums in the baked and canned goods 
classes at the state fair, and a demand 
that minimum premiums, four in 
number of not less than $3, $2, $1 and 
50 cents, respectively, be offered in 
each of these classes in future; and 
one indorsing the farm home reading 
course bulletins issued by the state 
college at Ithaca, and asking for their 
continuation, 

The college had become uncertain 
whether the public appreciated this 
service or not and was considering its 
discontinuance, The farmers and their 
wives do value these helpful bulletins. 
and@ urgently ask for a bigger appro- 
priation that these may be continued 
each month. A new series of thrift 
bulletins, 10 in number, about to be 
issued by the college having been pre- 
pared by Miss Flora Rose, is said to 
be most comprehensive and helpful. 


Western New York Farm Notes 
ALVAH H, PULVER 

Fruit growers in western New York 
are against the proposed cold storage 
law now before the senate committee 
on agriculture. Among other rules 
the bill provides that all fruits and 
vegetables placed in cold. storage, 
must be marked showing the date 
entered, date released and name and 
location of storage or warehouse 
where stored. The associated fruit 
and vegetable industries of western 
New York, organized some time ago 
to combat the freight tariff contain- 
ing the icing clause, is bearing the 
brunt of the attack on the bil. 

In Onondaga county the sheep 
growers’ association has protested 
against the importation of raw wool 
exempt from a tariff. The growers 
concurred in the request of the state 
association that the manufacturers be 
required to state in the label the per- 
centage of virgin wool in each gar- 
ment. 

Two of the largest farm sales in 
Wayne county in recent years were 
consummated recently when J. H. 
Snyder sold his 500-acre muck farm 
to Fish brothers of Middletown for 
$75,000, following the sale of his cel- 
ery crop at about Mi0,000 .to this same 
firm. Following this change Mr 
Snyder purchased the 182-acre muck 
farm of Thomas Wrates, paving 
$75,000, and the 160-acre farm of 
Jesse DeMey. 

Not in years have farmers had a 
better fall for finishing up the sea- 
son’s work. Beans are about the only 
crop not completely taken care of 
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and a few days more will see this 
work out of the way. In early No- 
vember, frost had not paid more than 
a fleeting visit and comparatively no 
crops have been severely curtailed 
through his cutups. ‘he wet weather 
in the spring made it impossible for 
many farmers to sow as much spring 
wheat and oats as they had planned, 
and this has resulted in an unusually 
large acreage of buckwheat which 
has ripened in good shape. This fall 
the dry season which followed the 
wheat and oats harvest made the 
ground too dry to plow in time for 
winter wheat and many farmers were 
unable to put in as much as they had 
planned. However, fields which were 
gotten in have made good growth and 
are looking fine and even. 

Pumpkins which have been scarce 
for several years are plentiful this 
year. In most instances where pump- 
kins were planted with the corn the 
farmers were able to gather a large 
number of pumpkins of great size and 
well ripened. 

Sunflower seed and soy beans added 
to silage corn in Oswego county are 
proving of much value, The soy 
beans furnish the protein and the sun- 
flower seed, because of its immunity 
to frost, makes it possible to grow a 
greater tonnage of silage to the acre. 
Farm bureau records in Oswego 
county this season show as the best 
varieties of corn, Hall’s Golden 
Nugget, Cornell number 11 and Luce’s 
Favorite, the average yield of these 
three varieties being about 19 tons of 
green weight per acfe. 

Much interest is being shown in 
he reforestation 6f various parts of 
the state, notably in northern New 
York where a development league has 
been organized to cope with the prob- 
lem. The state college of forestry is 
co-operating in plans for immediate 
work in Otsego and Chenango coun- 


ties. 


Towns Must Repair Roads 

According to tha present law gov- 
erning the maintenance and repair of 
roads, the counties are called upon to 
subscribe a certain portion of the 
funds. Ontario county will have to 
contribute $6150 for the maintenance 
and repair of state and county high- 
ways in 1920, according to a report 
from the state highway commission. 

The towns in Ontario county are 
assessed as follows : Canadaigua 
town $850, East Bloomfield $550, 
Farmington $400, Geneva $200, Gor- 
ham S600, Hopewell $400, Manchester 
$250, Naples $300, Phelps $700, Rich- 
mond $250, Seneca $900, Victor $250 
and West Boomfield $500. 


Chiefly Interested in Fruit 

Starting with a fruit farm of eight 
acres in Niagara county, N Y, James 
Cleghorn has now developed a good 


size farming 
p r opposition. 
Thirteen “acres 
of his farm are 
in fruit, special 
attention being 
devoted to 
apples, pears, 
cherries, peach- 
es, quinces, and 
grapes. His 
special interest 
is the produc- 
tion of apples 
and pears. Mr 
Cleghorn left 
New York for a 
period of eight 
years during 
which time he 
owned a grain farm in Genessee coun- 
ty, Mich. 

However, he came back to the land 
of his boyhood and returned to the 
Empire state, where he is doing his 
part to make the community a promi- 
nent one in Niagara county. 














JAMES CLEGHORN 


New York Potatoes are turning out 
better, with completion of harvest, 
than earlier expected, according to 
field agent at Ithaca, He says L I har- 
vested a big crop in spite of the fact 
that nearly one-third of the late pota- 
toes rotted in the ground. Steuben, 
next to the largest potato county, had 
50% more potatoes p acre than the 
average of the last 10 years, yield this 
season now estimated at 125 bus, this 
also largely true of the triangle be- 
tween Syracuse, Binghamton and Uti- 
ca; also in Wyoming and Ontario 
counties. Further west yields are run- 
ning considerably lower, mostly below 
85 bus. In the Hudson valley so much 
of.the crop was ruined by blight that 
potatoes dug averaged below 75 bus p 
acre, and part of these have rotted 
before being marketed. 

Washington Co—Potatoes dug, with 
nearly all the crop stored in cellars; 
some rot in this locality. Corn a good 
crop. A barn meeting in the interest 
of sheep raising was held at the farm 
of H. E. Becker on Nov 12, when an 
interesting and instructive talk was 
given by Mark J. Smith, sheep special- 
ist of N Y col. The meeting was under 
the direction of J. M. Hurley, Wash- 
ington Co farm bureau agent. The 
price for Nov milk at Cambridge is 


$3.28 p 100 Ibs for 3% milk. An Kind? 


of dairy feeds are $8 to $10 higher p 
ton than a year ago. 

Ontario Co—Wheat and rye loo, 
well; a lot of corn to husk. Potatogs 
are a short crop and will be higher jp 
the winter. Spring hay is $15 to $% 
p ton, butter 65 to 5c p Ib, eggs 65 to 
joe p doz, 

Columbia Co—A_ fine season fo- 
farmers to finish their fall work, still 
there are large fields of corn not oye; 
half husked. Corn made a laren 
growth. Farmers could not get 4} 
their silage corn in the silos. Potatoes 
a good yield, but rotted badly. Eggs 
‘are 75c p doz, butter 65¢ p lb, anu 
very scarce, 

Steuben Co—Potatces are rotting 
buyers paying $1.15 at car. Dealers 
are not buying much hay at prsent 
Some land changing hands to western 
buyers. Not much sale for live stock 
at present on account of car shortage 


OHIO 
Farmers Defeat Classification 


CLARENCE METTERS 

Farmers and small home owners jn 
Ohiodefeated at the recent election the 
proposed classification amendment by 
approximately 100,000 votes, This 
proposed Classification amendment py 
classitication of moneys and securities 
on the theory that a lower rate than 
that on real estate, chattels and other 
intangible property, would bring the 
intangibie property out of hiding. The 
campaign was bitterly fought, the 
banks, especially those of the cities, 
favoring the project and the farmers 
and many country banks, opposing it, 

Pleas for the enlargement of the 
state bureau of markets were made 
to the state emergency board by Se 
N. E. Shaw of the state board of agri- 
culture; V. H. Davis, head of the state 
bureau of markets; Fred C. Croxton. 
former state food administrator, and 
Dr J. E. Hagerty, assistant food ad- 
Mministrator. They insisted that with 
an appropriation of from $35,000 to 
$50,000 the bureau could be expanded 
sO as to introduce more direct selling 
between producer and consumer, curb 
improper methods of marketing and 
selling of products, establish a fuller 
system of market information, co- 
operative associations, inspection, 
municipal markets and cost account- 
ing. The emergency board promised 
to investigate. 

Ohio wool growers lost nearly $\0),- 
000 owing to the careless handling of 
the wool this year, according to Sec J. 
F. W-iker of the Ohio wool growers’ 
as ciation, which recently established 
a warehouse for the grading of th 
wool of members. Through this or- 
ganization 544) growers marketed cv 
operatively 2,050,000 pounds wool. Al- 
though there are few staple grades of 
wool, 37 different grades were found 
in the clip offered. 

Following the abandonment of the 
state apple show this year, students 
of the horticultural society of Ohio 
university have planned an apple 
show at the college from December Il 
to 15. An unique class has been added 
this year—apple pies. At the end of 
the show all exhibits will be sold at 
auction, including the pies, 


Noble Co—Pasture is good, live 
stock looking well. Hay back from 
railroad $20 p ton, baled at railroad 
points S30. Corn fodder not much 
good. Chickens 20c p Ib, fall pigs $1" 
p pair. 

Ashtabula Co—Farmers are well 
along with fall work. Corn a pretiy 
good crop. Buckwheat also good, sell- 
ing for $2.50 p 100 Ibs. Butter is 65c 
p lb, eggs 65ce p doz, milk $3.75 p 100 
Ibs, fat hogs 12 and 13c p Ib. Cows 
bring far price, hardly any sale for 
horses. 

Cumberland Co—Farmers have suf- 
fered through the shortage of help. 
As a result poor crops of limas, pep- 
pers, white and sweet potatoes next 
year. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Corn Huskers Get $10 a Day 


OLIVER D. SCTIOCK 

There are numerous farms which 
have doubled in value within the 
past four years. A large Lebanon 
valley farm changed ownership no 
less than three times within a month, 
with a material advance in price with 
each transfer. Prof Sanders, chief of 
the Pennsylvania bureau of plant in- 
dustry, who visited Europe to in- 
vestigate the European potato wart 
disease, will import three tons of p0o- 
tatoes which are said to be immune. 
The state will plant these potatoes, 
and when their qualities and_ the 
quantity are more fully established, 
the potatoes will be distributed. Prof 
Sanders favors a more careful selec- 
tion of varieties, and believes thal 
many kind of potatoes could be 
eliminated to advantage. 

Farmers’ sons are making a visor 
ous hunt for skunks and muskrats, 
since the opening of the legal hunt-, 
ing season. Black skunks’ pelts come 
mand $5, and extra good or biack 
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muskrats bring $1.50 each. The 
scarcity and high prices of all kinds 
of furs will induce the breeding of 
skunks as a commercial proposition. 

Undue advantages to producers and 
yndue expenses to the consumer are 
among the exhibits to be seen at 
many of the city markets. Just how 
to regulate and control the high 
prices of food commodities and afford 
early relief is a mooted problem in 
pennsylvania. There are many other 
commodities where the profits are out 
of proportion to those which they 
should reasonably and morally derive 
from business. Today we must de- 
vise immediate palliatives, and rem- 
edy some of the many regrettable 
practices that have provoked the pro- 
testations of consumers. 


Some local mutual fire insurance 
companies who insure farmhouses, 
parns and outbuildings against loss 


or damage occasioned by storms are 
only occasional assessments, 


levying »« . 
at a rate of 530 cents a $1000, the 
actual losses being very small. Their 


assessments for losses from fires do 
not average over $1.50 a $1000 an- 
nually. It is also proved that with 
the more general use of lightning 
rods, a less number of buildings are 
struck by lightning. 

J. K. Gross of York will have a 
number of new varieties of grape 
vines of a bearing age next spring. 
His success with foreign varieties of 
grapes astounded other vineyard en- 
thusiasts. Mr Gross is a retired rail- 
road official, who many years ago 
adopted this fad as a source of pleas- 
ure and pastime. He grows over 
1) varieties of the finest and rarest 
erapes. 

In Berks county thousands of gal- 
lon crocks of apple-butter are now 
stored away for winter. A cider mill 
owner established the required fa- 
cilities for boiling apple-butter in 
larger quantities, and it is now being 
shipped to consumers who pay $2.50 
to $3. a gallon and take all that is 
offered. 


a 

Pennsylvania Corn Crop—This is a 
record-breaking report by Fred Ras- 
mussen, secretary of agriculture, at 
7.000.000 bus, or a splendid average 
iost 46 bus p acre. The crop one 
year ago was 64,000,000 bus. Buck- 
wheat also makes a fine record, esti- 
mated yield 6,800,000 average 
rate 21.6 bus. 


MARYLAND 
Farmers Opposed to Strikes 


At a recent annual meeting of the 
Farmers’ National congress at Hagers- 
town, Md, the organization went on 
record as opposed to strikes. A reso- 
lution was adopted to the effect that 
the 44-hour week cannot feed the 
world and the congress proclaims also 
that it cannot clothe it. “Those who 
advocate the short day in industry 
should not expect the farmer to work 
six hours before dinner and six hours 
after.” The resolution condemned 
what it chooses to call the “treason of 
false leaders who for pay and price 
would scuttle the ship of state.” 

A federal board of arbitration was 
favored, one that will give both capi- 
tal and labor a square deal. The or- 
ganization in its deliberations advocat- 
ed better co-operative effort among 
farmers @s an insurance of greater 
strength for the farmer, both politi- 
cally and economically. 

Another recommendation asked that 
the railroads not be turned back to 
their private owners for an additional 
two vears. O. G, Smith, chairman of 
the state board of agriculture, was 
elected president for the ensuing year. 
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Fruit Growers Elect Officers—At 
the recent meeting of the Md hort 
soc, recently mentioned in these col- 
umns, the following officers were 
elected: Pres, A. P. Snader of New 
Windsor, Md; vice-pres, C. E. Bryan 
of Harve de Grace, Md; and sec-treas, 
8. B. Shaw of College Park, Md. 
Members of the executive committee 


are: J. Andrew Cohill of Hancock, 
Md, C. P. Whiteford of Whiteford, 
Md, and James W. Boone of Baiti- 


more, Md. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Nicholgs Co—The season has been 
80 rainy farmers are behind with their 
work. Many folks have not yet sown 
their wheat. Buckwheat growing in 
the field. There had been no frost, 
Just rain and warm weather. 


DELAWARE 


Farm Poultry Prizes—The De! 
board of agri has adopted a brand 
hew plan to encourage the breeding of 
better poultry. It will offer prizes for 
the best kept and most profitable 
farm flocks. ‘Fhe net profits and the 
Care, breeding and management will 
be considered in making the awards, 
Only recognized breeds will compete 
for the prizes. Records of farm flocks 
are to begin Dec 1 and close Nov 30, 
1920, the prizes to be for farm_flocks. 
The first prize is $60, second $40, third 
$30, fourth $20, fifth $10, and five 
prizes of $5 each. 








Farm Bureau Federation 
[From Page 6.] 
the economic law upon which great 
tries are founded. 

We recommend such regulation of all pur- 
veyors of foodstuffs—including packers, whole- 
sale grocers, commission men and al! similar 
industries in such manner as will be just and 
fair to producers and consumers as well to 
the industries. 

We are opposed to government ownership 
of public utilities. We demand the early 
return of the railroads to private control, 
under such conditions and regulations as will 
render adequate service at just and equitable 
rates. We particularly demand immediate 
attention to restoring the efficiency of live 
stock and other fre2rishable transportation, 
both in car equipment and train schedules. 

We urge the strengthening of the county 
organization financially and otherwise, so 
that capable men may be employed to manage 
the work of the county organization. 

We approve the federal land banks and 
request that the maximum individual loan be 
changed from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Patriotic Spirit Predominates 

One of the finest things in the en- 
tire series of meetings was the mani- 
festation of highest quality loyalty. 
This is always expected in a gathering 
of farm folk and always much in evi- 
dence. Responding for the eastern 
farmers, S. L. Strivings of New York 
voiced the sentiment of the meeting 
with the ringing declaration that ‘‘the 
men who dare to raise the red flag 
above Old Glory should be escorted 
out of the country at the point of the 
bayonet to a more congenial country.” 
Welcoming the delegates Harvey J. 
Sconce of the Illinois federation de- 
clares “the time has come when the 
farmers of the nation must organize 
for Americanism. The government can 
no longer afford to ignore the coun- 
sels of farmers.” 

Speaking for the western farmers, 
Pres J. R. Howard of Iowa elicited 
much applause with his declaration 
that “the American farmer has no 
quarrel or alliance with other groups 
or classes; but stands squarely on the 
platform that every man shall render 
an honest day’s labor for an honest 
day’s work.” 


Routine Work Outlined 

In the matter of representation in 
the national organization it was final- 
ly decided that there should be one 
director from each state with an ad- 
ditonal direcior for each 20,000 mem- 
bers. 

There was a hard fight over mem- 
bership fees, the middle western states 


indus- 


insisting on a large budget for the 
national organization. The opposi- 


tion developed from the eastern states, 
which pay only the county agents, de- 
pending on volunteer farmers’ services 
to solicit members, etc; and from 
southern states without their own or- 
ganizations. As settled, each state is 
to pay a membership fee in the na- 
tional of 10% of the individual farm- 
er’s membership fee in the county 
organization. States not having a coun- 
ty membership fee are to pay a na- 
tional fee of $250 upward to $1000, the 
amount to be decided by the executive 
committee, 

The executive committee will be 
made up as follows: Twelve men to 
be chosen by the directors, three of 
these to come through the ndrtheast- 
ern states, three from the southern, 
three from the middle west and three 
from the far west; these 12 men, to- 
gether with the president and vice- 
president to be chosen by the directors, 
will constitute the executive commit- 


tee, this in turn will choose a paid 
secretary and a treasurer. 
Temporary Officers Elected 
They were as follows, the vote 


unanimous: President, J.R. Howard of 
Clemons, Ia, and 8S. L. Strivings, vice- 
president of Castile, N Y. The three 
members of the executive committee 
represerting the middle states were 

E. Bradfute of Xenia, O, Harvey J. 
Sconce of Lidell, Ill, Chester H. Gray 
of Nevada, Mo. Eastern states, E. B. 
Cornwall of Middlebury, Vt, E. F. 
Richardson of Millis, Mass, H. E. Tay- 
lor of Freehold, N J. 


Points in the Constitution 

Object, to correlate and strengthen 
the state farm bureaus and similar 
state organizations, and to promote 
the various interests of the farmers of 
the nation and to develop agriculture; 
dues shall be payable in advance Jan- 
uary 1, April 1, July 1, October 1; an- 
nual meeting of the board of directors 
November or December of each year, 
date and place to be decided by exec- 
utive committee. 

The northeast group of states in- 
clude all of New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware and Pennsylva- 
nia; central group Chio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Kansas, Missouri, Wisconsin; in 
the southern group Maryland and 
West Virginia are included. 

On a 30-acre farm in Montour 
county, Pa, Mrs Cora T. Diehl is 
growing general crops as well as 
truck and small fruits. Formerly a 
dairy took up a part of the farm. Mrs 
Diehl believes that American Agricul- 
turist has been a strong factor in 
guiding the work on her farm. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist has been taken in 
her family for over 70 years. 
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NOW 


Is the Time 
to Order 


E. FRANK COE’S 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


FERTILIZERS 


Send for prices today and ask for our new book “How to 
Get the Most Out cf Fertilizers.” 
helpful suggestions in regard to all your 
It’s tree. 
Address Publication Division 

THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY 
Subsidiary of the American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
51 Chambers Street 
New York City 
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Ask About 

Our Free 
Insurance 
Protection 














It contains many 













; Over 
Sixty Years’ 


Experience 
Behind Every Bae 













and at our risk. 







Sizes 6 to 12 
Black or Brown 





BEST FARM SHOE MADE 


Grade A—made of the very highest grade double tan, strictly 
=| solid selected leather, especially made for Farm Wear. 
Tannage wil! best resist action of the manure. 
expense to build these shoes, so as to be the best, solidest and most comfortable 
Farm Shoe on the market. 
. Send no money in advance; just mail the coupon and pay only 
on arrival of your shoes. 
are not a8 we represent them to be, send them back at our expense. 
Your money back without any delay. 


=sea== HOLSON SHOE CO., Boston, Dept. A. **"*"* 





Double 
We spare no 
We send them to you on approval, at our expense 
hey cost you absolutely nothing; if they 


Ask for catalog. 





Send one pair, Grade..-.--.--- 


l am buying them on approval—my money back if I want it. 


Grade A Sewed - - $6.50 
Grade B Standard Screwed $5.00 PD cciinn cries econ een eniaceimetsianicecs Meanie 
Grade C Standard Screwed $3.50 

NI aici siniatstipsonshininiiniaicdchiniitie Di cinttcistoncetsiininiians 











(r 
A HORSE CAN TRAVEL WHERE AN 
AUTOMOBILE CANNOT GO 


Often in the deep snows of winter an 
automobile cannot get through the 
drifts, but the horse can travel any- 
where if he can secure footing. 
There is just one- thing will insure safe 
footing en any road anywhere any 
time, no matter how icy or slippery, 
and that is the 


Whatever 
the occ a- 
. sion; a hur- ‘ 

ried trip to << U 
the doctor, an important call to town, 
a load of produce to be delivered— 
your horse is ready when you are ready, 
The wise horse owner will go to his 
horse shoer early and have the safe, 
reliable RED TIP SHOES put on. Then 
he can laugh at the weather. No sleet 
storm, no sudden freeze will hold him 
back. Hiss sharp, strong RED TIP 
CALKS can be adjusted in 20 minutes, 
and he is ready for the road. 

Avoid substitutes. LOOK FOR THE 
RED TIP 
THE NEVERSLIP WORKS ! 


L New Brunswick, N. J. 
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2H-P. Pulls 27 & 
=T e - 
meee 
Big Value—Big Surplus power. 
Immediate Shipment. Offer in- 
cludes engine on skids—ready 
to use.Life guarantee against defects, = 
LOW PRICES-—DIRECT Now 
Any size—2 to 30 H-P.—Station 
ary, Portable or Saw-Rig, New book, quyyuuemseeeememem 
latest list FREE.--Ed, H. Witte, Pres, 


Whirte ENGINE Works 
1800 Oakland Aveave KANSAS CITY, MO, 
1800 Empire Building PITTSBURGH. PA. 

















Suifree AY READY MADE TQATTA Ch 


fibre taps eave your time, 
shoes and money. You can attach a pair at 
home in five minutes. Cost much lees th 
ther, w 3 times a: — ; com- 
fort of a cushion-sole ai sre absolutely 
water-proof. on-skid corrugations pre- 
" oy vent slipping. Most economica! tap made. 





These wear-resistin 










hy pay $2 or more for a tap, when you can 
attach a pair at home for 59c ? Ne cementing 
*— or trimming—you ee nail them on. 

Directions, tacks,etc., with every pair. All 
sizes for men, women and children. 
size of shoe, Send Money Order or Check 

Agents Wanted 

SUPERIOR FINDING HOUSE 
only distributors of ‘*Superoid’’ Fibre Taps 
109 Kingston $1. Dept. H-14, Boston, Mass. 
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FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 







ay ae 
HEALTH AND A 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 








More Capacity 
Less Power 
Costs Less 
Lasts Longer 
Than Others 





Limestone Pulverizers 
Lime your land, make money, lime your 
neighbors’ land. Write_for our catalog. 

We have the right system. 
Dealers Wanted. 
THE DAY PULVERIZER COMPANY 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





THIS INDOOR TOILET, 
SAVES YOU $1022 , 


rs. Address 
BesTyeT Cummical Closet Co. 
38 Waterloo, lowa 

















I believe they are money- 
ers. R. Hannah, E. 
Pepperell, Mass 
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mm WHEN YOU WRITE 
= ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to mention American Agriculturtst 
Teke advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 
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The Latest Markets 
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GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


PRICES Oo} GRAIN 
WITH COMPARISONS 


WHOLESALI 
GRADES 


LATEST 
STANDARD 
Caah or r—~—Wheat—, Corn—, Oats 
Spot 1919 1018 1919 1918 1919 1918 
‘ wu . ose . 2 1.50 v4 6 
New York ... 2.30% 2.59 l 82 “4 
Bow coccce & % 175 7¢ Si . 


States food administra ' t 

the wheat market Above quotat 4 are r 
northern spring, No | hard winter, N 1 red 

winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white N ! 

ia Se lower; No 3, 7e under No ! The ¢ 

bus not fixed the price of any other gra 


uited 


vernipent 





With the time at hand for deliveries 
on Dee contracts the general tone of 
the corn market has leaned to easi- 
ness. Further, the grain trade is look- 
cing an increase in the movement 
from farms to distributing points with 
any material improvemerts in the car 
situation, something looked for. Corn 
prices were unsettled, due partly to 
the disturbed conditions in the finan- 
cial world, and the failure of the sen- 
ate to ratify the peace treaty. At New 
York, No 3 yellow corn $1.70% @LZ1 
p bu, No 2 mixed L70% @L.70\, oats 
poorly supported at S2% @Soc, 
nally LJ4@1.55, feed 
milling puckwheat $@3.25 p 100 
At Chicago, No 3 white corn 145@ 
1.45%, and Dee delivery 1L51L@L382, 
with Jan down to 124@1.25,_ this 
showing the attitude of the west to- 
ward corn values once the new crop 
begins to reach the big terminals in 
large quantities. 

Buyers in a large way of gristmill 
by-products for dairy feed were some- 
what indifferent, and prices were with- 
out essential change, undertone one of 
easiness. However, prices were at the 
old-time high level, western = spring 
bran $44 p ton in carlots at New York 
and New York rate points, spot cash; 
standard middlings 47@48, red dog 
G8, rye middlings 48, linseed meal S0. 

lollowing a conference of the vic 
presidents of the eastern zones of US 
grain corporation with Mr Barnes, the 
corporation has announced it will of- 
fer to the retail trade, particularly in 
the large cities, under its own brand, 
standard pure wheat straight flour im 
24% and 12%-lb packages, at prices 
which will reflect the grain corpora 
tion buying price of the flour. This 
will place in the hands of the con- 
sumer a class of flour made from the 
best wheat and used in large quanti- 
ties before the war by both bakers 
and the grocery trade. The brand of 
fered is the regular straight flour. It 
is in no way identified with war grade 
flour, a distinction which should be 
fully appreciated by the consumer. Ru- 
mors, possibly inspired by overzeal- 
ous flour salesmen, have been current 
in the market from time to time of an 
impending flour shortage, and the 
sibility that the use of substitutes 
would be resumed. Mr Barnes asserts 
there is no authority in the 
food regulations for the reinstatement 
of the use of substitutes or of war 
flour. This flour will be available 
two to three weeks in the larger 
ies. It is expected the retail price 
be about for a 12%-lb sack. 

So much has been said about the 
Australian wheat surplus still to come 
forward toward western Europe and 
thereby compete with American bread- 
that it is interesting to 
ficial figures brought down to a 
paratively recent date. Unfort 
no olticial figures are avaialble re 
to the TD1S-19 wheat 
lia: but Mark Sheldon 
of the commonwealth of Australia, lo- 
cated at present t New York, fur 
nishes us with figures brought dow 
to the Australian wheat crop of 1I!17- 
IS which amounted to 115 million 
bus in production. Stocks in the 
hands of shippers were reported at 
$10,651,000 bus, and in the hand of 
millers 7,974,000 bus, total 48,625,000 
bus. This may be compared with 51,- 
000.000 bus preceding vear, But from 
the very meager crop grownin 114-15 
shippers’ stocks at same date were less 
than four million bus. Thus up to 
crop of 1917-18 inclusive there was a 
steady and substantial accumulation of 
wheat held in Australia. \ liberal 
producer under favorable’ climatic 
conditions, harvesting upward of 200 
million bus, Australia may be always 
counted upon to ship out on export 
orders a large proportion of its crop. 

Careful estimates have been made 
public recently of the area seeded to 
wheat in Argentina, Oflicials place 
this at 15,000,000 acres, or 2,000,000 
acres less than a year ago, a substan- 
tial shortage should it prove true, 
which the grain trade is not willing 
to believe. The Argentine government 
is accused of under-estimating crops 
and supplies in order to keep up 
prices. 

The trade will take with some hesi- 
tation the press reports of the last 
few days to the effect that Australia, 
especially N S W is suffering. from 
one of the most devastating drouths in 
many years. The paper says that stock 
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and crops have been destroyed, and 
doubtful whether there will be enough 
seed wheat for next season’s sowing. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
wholesale. They refer prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission cl When sold in a 
very 6mall way to retailers at usually 
cured Retail prices to actual across 
counter may be 20 to 50% 


arges 

advance is 
consumers 

higher, 


Beans 

Yield of beans about the same as 
last year, 12 bus p acre. Prospective 
prices for white beans $6.25 p 100 Ibs, 
{k. A, L., Dimondale, Mich. 

jean acreage about 
last year, but p acre 
quality mostly good 
which were caught in the 
about 15% of the crop 
y Kinde, Huron 


half of 
about 
except 


here 
yield 
double, 
late beans 
rains Only 
was damaged.—[IF, W, 
County, Mich, 

Crop nearly all threshed, yield 
around 20 bus p acre, very fine quality 
with light pick, as nearly all the beans 
were harvested with little or no rain. 
The price is $6 p 100 Ibs, farmers 
mostly selling. acreage here 10% larger 
than last year.—[A. L. White, Isabella 
County, Mich, 

At New York, prices cover a wide 
range, all the way from $14@14.50 p 
100 lbs, or possibly better for choice 
new red kidney, downward to 4@>5 for 
cheap imported from the 
orient. market, as a whole, 
is quiet, and generally steady in tone; 
pea and medium 7.50@8.25 p 100 Ibs, 
Imperial )@ 10, yellow eye 7.25@ 7.50. 
Dressed Meats 
York, receipts 
but not urgent, 
about steady. Good to choice veal 
calves 2@29%e p Ib, coarse and 
heavy lots 16@22c, roasting pigs 26@ 
Sle, country dressed hothous@ lambs 
$12 p carcass, 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, market generally 
firm, with some reported sales of high 
quality, new evap apples around 20@ 
2le p Ib, and fey Cal as high as 24e. 
A carlot of New York evap apples was 
quoted around 19% @2UVe f o b ship- 
ping point. 


grades 
The bean 


moderate, 
market 


At New 
demand fair, 


Eggs 

Imports of .eggs 
Only 868,000 doz in the past nine 
months or somewhat less than a year 
ago. The east feels more sharply the 
competition of choice eggs brought in 
from Cal. 

At New York, the feature is the rel- 
ative scarcity of strictly fresh guar- 
anteed stock. Such quotable at 98c@ 
$1 p doz for white and 83@Ste for 
brown eggs. Fresh gathered extras iS 
@Slie, firsts T0@ The, cold storage eggs 
Mi@ we. Fancy Cal white eggs, re- 
ceived by express sold at 1 p doz. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, trade is now on win- 
ter basis and varieties somewhat re- 
stricted. Pears are firm at Sl0@15 p 
bbl, quinces 4@5, early cranberries 6 
@8.50, choice late 10@ 12. 

Hay 

animation lacking, 

maintained. 


are very small. 


York, 


indifferently 


At New 
with prices 
No 1 timothy hay $33 @55 p ton, No 2 
Sl@34, fancy light clover mixed 31@ 
33, No 1 clover mixed 28@51, oats and 
‘ye straw 13@15. 

Hops 

Next to no hops are being imported 
only 57,000 Ibs in nine months of this 
year, 

At New York, new hops dull in the 
absence of particular export demand 
at the present. The uncertainty of 
brewing conditions interferes 
with trade. A normal on N Y 
good to choice hops is ib, 
Pacific coast hops 55@U0c. 

Nuts 

walnuts are offered in only 
quantities in the distributing 
markets, being quotable in the west 
around Te p lb; hickory nuts 6@S8c. 
These nuts are offered so sparingly in 
New York that prices are only nomi- 
nal. 

At New York, a light trade noted in 
sound chestnuts at SIS@17 p bu, hick- 
nuts 4@7. 


also 
price 
SO @ SSe p 


Black 
limited 


ory 
Onions 

Onions started in at $2.55 p 100 Ibs, 
latterly sold up to », average for 
the entire season around Other 
seasons there were stored about 150 
cars for winter markets, this year 
about 25 cars.—[C. M. Divine, Shelby- 
ville, Mich, 

Sound onions at Dorr, an impor- 
tant Mich producing point, are 3c p 
lb. 

At New York, good outlet for sound 
stock at full prices. Orange Co red 
and yellow $8@4.50 p 100 Ibs, Ct val- 
ley 5.50@5, state and western 3.50@ 


~ 


5.50, 


on 
Oem, 


oO °- 
as bed, 


Poultry 

At New York, no material ‘change, 
market ruling quiet, and not very well 
supported under. ample offerings. 
Spring chickens 26@30c p Ib 1 w, 
fowls 25@31c, northern and western 
turkeys 40@4l1c, selected fresh killed 
dry-packed turkeys 52@55c p lb d w, 
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fresh killed milk fed chickens 38@ 
45e, fowls 28@34c, spring ducks 41@ 

2c. 

Poultry 

Cold storage holdings of frozen 
poultry Nov 1, according to bureau of 
markets, were 33,000,000 lbs, or three- 
quarters those of a year ago. Of the 
total named holdings of frozen tur- 
keys were 1,300,000, or somewhat less 
than a year ago. 

Vegetables 

Feeling rather strong in cabbage, 
acreage about as last year, but yield 
less than three tons p acre at Albion, 
N Y, writes an A A correspondent 
who adds that price third week in Nov 
about $30 a ton f o b for Danish seed 
cabbage. 

At New 
winter vegetables, 
from the south, markets healthy. 
Brussels sprouts 15@2Uc p qt, green 
and wax beans $3@6 p bskt, beets Tic 
@$1, carrots 7>c@$1.25, Fla cucum- 
bers $3@4, rough celery S3@4.50 p 
cra, cabbage $25@35 p ton, fey quot- 
able at a premium, L I cauliflower §5 
@5 p cra, egg plant $3@4 p bbl, mar- 
row and Hubbard squash $1.25@2 
white turnips $1.50@2, lettuce $2@3 p 
bskt, okra $2.50@5, peppers $1.50@ 
2.50, parsnips $2.50@3 p bbl. 

Wool 


Sheep and wool growers are still 
discussing the field day of the federa- 
tion of county sheep growers co-oper- 
ative assns held some time ago at 
Cooperstown, N Y, 22 counties repre- 
sented. At one session a ringing res- 
olution was adopted against the use 
of shoddy in the manufacture of 
clothing without making the fact 
known to the consumer; it is urged 
woolen fabrics have displayed on each 
garment offered for sale a statement 
showing the actual percentage of 
whole wool contained therein. Mark 
J. Smith, acting secretary of the assn, 
under a late Oct date, explains that 
some delay in its final disposition of 
consigned wool is due to unfavorable 
developments in the trade in %4 and 
% blood wools, but believes the situa- 
tion will be relieved later. 


THE POTATO SITUATION 

Potatoes are selling in a small way 
at Ghent, Columbia Co, N Y, around 
$1 p bu, not grown there as a special 
crop. Considerable rot has developed 
reaching 30% of the crop. Best farm- 
ers are anticipatnig difticulty in ob- 
taining good seed as sorting out af- 
fected tubers must be done at inter- 
vals as opportunity permits. 

Potato yield better than expected, a 
good numbe of fields going 200 bus or 
over p acre, showing comparatively 
little rot and now keeping well. A 
good many growers are holding rath- 
er than accept present prices of $1.25 
@1.40 p bu.—[G. W. P., Canandaigua, 

Potatoes are moving in from grow- 
ing sections slowly, writes E. L. Clev2- 
land Co, one of the biggest growers in 
Aroostook Co, Me; adding that prices 
being paid farmers are $2.12 p 100 Ibs 
in bulk delivered at storehouse along 
side railroad tracks. Little or no rot 
is showing, up now and all shippers 
are busy loading table stock and seed 
stock into cars. 

Potatoes nearly all marketed, keep- 
ing quality fine, price paid growers 
$1.75@2 p 100 lbs.—[J. O. S., Osakis, 
Minn. 

At New York, a healthy all-around 
trade, conditions much as recently 
outlined in American Agriculturist, 
undertone one of confidence. Advices 
from interior growers show a feeling 
of contidence. Carlots of Me potatoes 
$2.50@5 p 1000 Ibs, state 2.50@3, LI 
».29@6 p 165 Ibs, Jersey round 3.754 
£0 p 165 Ibs, sweet potatoes 1.25@2 
p bskt. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK 
storage, held mostly 
rhaps 20% of the fruit 
has been shipped out. Prices now out 
of storaga $S p bbl for Greening, 7 
for Baldwin f o b cars, but few being 
moved on account of scarcity of cars 
Cabbage all in store, light crop.—[F. 
H. F., Appleton, N Y. 

Baldwin apples $5 p bbl, and most 
all sold.—[A. L. M., Auburn, Me. 

Recent prices paid growers in the 
territory around Dixmont, Me, includ- 
ing Spy $3@4.50 p bbl, Ben Davis 3@ 
+. Many orchardists holding apples in 
cellars, 

Around Cobden, Union Co, Il, a 
great territory for production of au- 
tumn apples, the crop this year is es- 
timated much larger than last, accord- 
ing to a correspondent under date of 
Oct 24. Sales of best apples were at 
$7.50 p bbl, and about half the or- 
chardists were disposed to sell at once. 
while many of the larger growers are 
placing their apples in cold storage 
for later markets. 

The standard flour bbl, holding. 196 
Ibs figur, has the same capacity, 7056 
cubic inches, as the standard apple 
bbl. The bureau of standards at 
Washington says that when the pres- 
ent law providing for standard bbl for 
fruits and vegetables was drawn, the 
flour bbl was taken as a basis of 


York, plentiful supplies of 
also fresh stuff 


Apples all in 
by growers. I 


standardization. There is thus no dir. 
ference in the cubic inches in the ap- 
ple bbl and the flour bbl. 

Apples practically all sold and 
shipped; no storage facilities here. 
Prices for No 1 grade were $6@7.5v 
bbl.—IJ. A, Barren, Fennville, Mich. 

At New York, offerings ample 
weather more favorable for handling 
the fruit, and prices without materia) 
change. Choice apples from nearby 
territory are obliged to compete with 
the high grade stock now coming jn 
from the far west. Baldwin 35@s.50 
p bbl, Greening 5@10, York Imperia! 
4.50@8.50, McIntosh 7@10.50, King 5 
@8, poor to common apples 2.50@4 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PEB POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 


Butter 

A subscriber wants to 
best to dispose of butter from his 
own dairy the coming winter. There 
are two ways which you might well in- 
vestigate in securing the best market. 
Assuming that your butter is strictly 
high grade in texture, color, quality 
flavor, etc, you might investigate 
through correspondence, or better yet 
through personal interview, the possi- 
bility of shipping so many pounds di- 
rect each week to each of one or more 
high class hotels or restaurants or 
clubs in the larger cities. Some of 
these might like to make a contract 
with you for direct shipments. In this 
same connection you might dispose of 
all of it to some prominent retailer in 
a large city who would possibly put 
it out under a certain brand. The 
other method is to seek a large con- 
cern in leading distributing centers 
such as New York or Boston, capable 
of hndling special amounts of high 
grade butter. 

At New York, choice stock sold at 
about the highest level yet reached 
no oversupply of fancy creameries, 
which were quotable at 72% @7Tic p 
Ib, for higher scoring than exrta; ex- 
tras 72@i72%e, firsts 66@7Tl1e, state 
dairy 65@7l1c, packing stock 47@52c. 

Cheese 

At New York, all-around business 
of a character generally satisfactory 
to dealers. Some inquiry noted for ex- 
port account, but sales very largely 
for home consumption. Current makes 
of flats and twins 32@33c p Ib, held 
specials 32% @ ¢, Wis flats and 
twins 351% @88c, Y A 33 @34e, skims 
17 @ 24c. 


know how 


The Milk Market 

At New York, supply normal and 
demand steady. The reported consum- 
ers’ strike has not amounted to much, 
and as condensed milk manufacturers 
are waiting to take over any surplus, 
is not taken very seriously by distrib- 
uters. The Nov rate for 3% milk in 
200-210-mile zone is $3.33 p 100 Ibs, 
and 4c p 100 for each one-tenth of 1% 
extra butter fat. 


Fertilizer Scarce and High 

Vanishing prospects for cheaper 
fertilizers! Strikes in Florida reduce 
phosphate production, higher costs 

all along the line, dearer freights 
by water and rail, conspire to en- 
hance prices for rock phosphate, or 
phosphate raw or dissolved. Bone is 
searce and higher. 

Nitrate of soda sells around $3 per 
100 pounds in carlots direct from the 
ship. Foreign demand and scarcity of 
ships tend to maintain prices. The 
government nitrate plant at Muscl 
Shoals, Ala, is not yet changed from 
explosives to agricultural nitrates suf- 
ficiently to increase the supply much. 
Ammoniates from fish and animal 
matter, it was hoped, would be cheap- 
er, but high cost of sulphuric acid, 
high wages and labor shortage tend to 
offset the decline in live stock that 
should cheapen animal by-products. 
Cyanamid reflects these conditions. 

Cottonseed meal received at south- 
ern oil mills in three months to Octo- 
ber 31 is nearly 25% less than in same 
time last year. Demand keen at st!! 
higher prices, in harmony with cottoa 
at 35 to 40 cents a pound. 

Potash is not being imported in any 
large quantity. France is trying to 
retain for her own farmers most of 
the Alsatian production. Spain’s sup- 
ply does not increase. Germany has 
traded a lot of her potash to England, 
with whom she is nowat peace. Ger- 
many planned to ship potash freely 
the United States in exchange for cot- 
ton and food, but trade between the 
two nations cannot be resumed until 
peace is consummated. When that 
will be no one can foretell, since sen- 
ate failed to ratify treaty. 

All this means that stable manure, 
compost, human excrement, poultry 
droppings and other farm sources of 
plant food should be conserved more 
carefully than ever. Manure is worth 
in money now two or three times aS 
much as usual. After due considera- 
tion the department of agriculture 
reached the conclusion that it would 
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not be warranted at the present time 
in naming a fair profit for phosphate 
rock or bulk acid phosphate. 


MARKET PRICE AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
Wholesale quotations in carlots or 
as unloaded from ships spot cash. 
Sulphate ammonia, p 100 Ibs ......+++.$4-75@$5.00 
pried blood, low grades, p 100 Ibs ....- 7.25@ 7.50 
funkage concentrated © b Chicago , 
i 6.25@ 6.50 


p unit 
Acid phosphate, PD tom cscccecesescceees- 18. WE 19.00 
Ground bone, TAaW, D tOM cesseesesseeeed2.W@ — 


phosphate rock, D tOM seccessescess ++++11.00@11,50 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
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-—Cattle—, —Hos— -—Sheep—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
«$19.75 $19.50 $14.25 $17.95 $9.50 $10.75 
15.00 18.25 9.00 10.90 


per 100 Ibs 


CHICALO seve 


New York ..-- 16.10 18.50 





ecceee 17.00 16.25 14.75 18.10 9.50 11.50 
Pi l . 16.00 16.00 14.50 18.00 10.00 10.00 
Kansas c City . 18.60 19.50 14.25 17.70 8.50 11.60 





At New York, steers dull and 25@ 
“0c lower, bulls steady to 25c off, mar- 
ket closed slow for steers and again 
»3@0e off, bulls steady, cows weak to 
“3c lower. Common to prime steers 
old at $9@16.1 Up 100 Ibs, oxen and 
stags T.50@ 15, common to choice bulls 
-0@10, dry cows 3.25@9%.25, heifers 7 








ai225. Veals were fairly active anl 
steady, grassers and westerns Toc @ 1 
ower. Common to prime veals sold 


culls 12@14, fed 
yearlings 


at 15@21 p 100 Ibs, 
calves 9@12, grassers 6@S, 
” W@W. 

Good to prime lambs were in fair 
demand ana 15@25 higher early, com- 
mon and medium grades and sheep 
steady, later market was unchanged. 
Common to prime sheep (ewes) sold 
at S4.0@8.50, culls 3@4, yearlings 9 
@i2, common to prime lambs 12@ 


14.60, culls 8@11. 

liogs opened steady to strong, ad- 
vanced and closed unchanged. Me- 
auee to fairly heavy N Y and Pa 


hog 130 to 200 lbs, sold at $15 p 100 
Ibs, “heavy do, over 200 Ibs, 14.75, pigs 
14.50, roughs 12, stags 9. 
The Horse Market 

There was very little change in the 
market, offerings enough to supply 
the demand and 0prices’ generally 
steady. Good to choice heavy drafters 
$300 @ 400 P _head, chunks, 1100 to 1400 
ibs, 2Z00@275, inferior to very good 
second-hand general purpose horses 
We 175. 





At Lancaster, Pa, the city markets 
presaged a turkeyless Thanksgiving 
day by a noticeable scarcity of fowls 
of lower degree. What were for sale 
were regarded by consumers as al- 
most prohibitive prices. Less than $2 
purchased an inferior chicken from 
retailer, While prime quality fowls 
brought prices limited only by the 
sum remaining ‘of the housekeep- 
ers’ marketing allowance. Chickens 
changed hands at 2.50, while 1.50 birds 
were scarce. Very few undressed fowis 
were on the farmers’ stands. Other 
mevailing prices follow: Butter and 
ges, both in limited quantites, gener- 
uly brought SOc, although higher 
prices for the latter were reported. 
Potatoes, white, 1.85@2 p bu, sweet 2 
@2.50, apptes 40@60c p pk, pears TT) 





@ tile, cattle 10@16e p lb 1 w, as _ to 
quality, hogs 16c, dressed veal 15G 


“Ne. Wheat firm at 1.65@2.20 p bu, 
orn firra at 1.25@1.50, oats 7c. 

At Philadelphia, live fowls 25@5c 
p lb, chickens 23@2S8e, roosters 21@ 
“ec, eurrent receipts of fresh eggs 
scarce and higher at 7Z2c p doz. Butter 
ilso Up, ciny extra 72 1-3c p lb, high- 
er scoring 73% @7T5%c, packing stock 
17@49e. Cheese firm at 31% @33ce 
Nearby potatoes, best 90¢c@$1.10 p 
bskt, lower grades 40@65c, pound 
sacks in bulk 2.69@3 p 100 Ibs, sweet 
potatoes 1@1.35 p bskt. Yellow onions 
3@6 p 190 Ibs, apples 4@8 p_ bbl, 
cranberries 1.50@3 p cra and 9@10 p 
bbl. Live steers 13.50@17 p 100 Ibs, 
veal calves 2ZJ0@241c, soft winter bran 
H.50@46.50 p ton, spring bran 44.50@ 


1ih50, shorts 48.50@49.50, corn, No 2 
vellow 1.68@1.69 p bu, No 1 white 


ats S8% @Ste, No 2 do 82% @S83c. 
State Dairymen’s Officers—Follow- 
ng officers were re-elected at Geneva 
for the coming year: President, Prof 
4. C. Troy of Cornell university; vice- 
president, H. J. Richardson of Low- 
vile, N ¥; secretary, Thomas E. Ti- 
quin of Albany, N Y; assistant secre- 
tary, L. D. Spink of Attica, N Y, and 
treasurer, R. R. Kirkland of Philadel- 


phia, N Y. See report of meeting on 
Page 13. Directors were elected as fol- 
lows: Harvey Farrington of Lowville, 
N Y, L. A. Babeock of Cattaraugus, 


N Y. Bradley Fuller of Utica, N Y, H. 
CL ange of New York city, D. 





Ch: iplin of Wo'cott, N Y. 


The federal land bank of Louis- 
ville, Ky, has had a growth truly re- 
markable. In little more than two 
years nearly 7000 loans have been 
made on as many farms, total loans 
$20.000.000. The land bank district 
has 319 national farm loan associa- 
tions. The land bank has paid all the 
expenses of organizing and operating 
since it was established in March, °17, 
has given 7000 farmers a chance to 
improve their farms with money on 
long time loans at low interest rate, 
and every one of these farms show 
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ury of Milford, N Y, and A. s. ° 





the results of these loans. This bank 
has declared a 6% dividend and this 
makes the interest rate on the loans 
lower. All profits of the bank return 
te those who borrow money from the 
bank. 





Binder Twine Prices next year may 
prove more favorable for grain grow- 
ers who for some time have been 
obliged to pay exorbitant figures. 
Large quantities of Mexican sigal, the 
raw material, are offered for sale and 
apparently under some pressure which 
may possibly result in lower cost 10 
manufacturers of binder twine. No 
official figures will be named for sev- 
eral months. 


Farm Personals 


The American Legion Home 
Founding act for ex-service persons 
is demanded Sy a vote passed by the 
American Legion convention at Min- 
neapolis. Secretary Lane tries to 
twist this into an indorsement of the 
Lane-Mondell bill. As a matter of 
fact, the Legion desires the act to be 
administered by ex-service men and 
to include: 

1. Reclamation of unproductive lands by 
direct government operations for settlement by 
ex-service persons, 

2. Reclamation and development of rural 
communities for settlement by loans of gov- 
ernment credit. 

3. Direct loans to ex-service persons for 
the purchase and development of farms. 

4. Direct loans to ex-service persons .for 
the purchase of city homes. 

5. That administration be decentralized, no 
heavy financial restrictions be imposed, the 
right of eminent domain be incorporated to 
prevent speculation. 





A successful onion grower in Jeffer- 
son county, N Y, is R. C. Parker, who 
is “nearly S6 vears young,” as he puts 
it. Getting the onions started ahead 
of time is his maxim, Mr Parker’s 
onions this last season were equal to 
the Bermuda a product. 


Tobacco Firmly Held 


One week has followed another with 
a continuously firm undertone in cigar 


leaf tobacco. This is true in manu- 
facturing circles, also in producing 
sections. Considerable quantities have 


been purchased by the leaf packers, 
prices much as_ recently noted in 
American Agriculturist’s market col- 
umns. 

Yield of tobacco in Pa is officially 
estimated at 1310 lbs p acre, and the 
total production of scant 50,000,000, 
some 8,000,000 under last vear. A sume 
mary says that weather conditions in 
Laneaster and York where approxi- 
mately $0% of the tobacco was grown 
were not very favorable and insects 
had detrimental effect. 

Some sales of tebacco were reported 
recently at Clay, Lancaster Co, Pa, at 
20c p Ib through, and at 2c and 10c¢ 
in grades. Perhaps one-half to two- 
thirds of the tobacco sold by the mid- 
dle of Nov. 

The wealthy N C tobacco manufac- 
turer, R. J. Reynolds, who died re- 
cently, left an estate valued at more 
than 17 million dollars. 

Most of the tobacco in Butler sold 
around 20c p Ib, one or two crops of 
small acres at 18c, leaf nicely cured 
and ready to remove from the poles. 
[J. H. B., Butler, Wayne County, N Y. 

Sales are very slow at Campbell, 
Steuben Co, N Y, growers and buyers 
apart. A small quantity of leaf in- 
jured by grasshoppers has been sold 


at 10¢, 
The ny nage neo Sumatra tobacco 
company is pushing forward rapidly. 


At its MD earnetie on Water street, 
New York, they are just finishing a 
new administration building. At 
Hartford, the company is also mak- 
ing plans to erect an important office 
building to be located on Commerce 
street. Following the acquisition of 
the Griffin tobacco company the 
American Sumatra now owns some- 
ay 4 like 5000 acres of tobacco land 
n 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
Printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much in advance 
as possible. 


Coliseum poultry show, Chicago, Ill, Nov 26-Dee 1. 

Amer Aberdeen-Angus breeders’ assn, Chicago, I, 
Nov 20-Deo 6. 

13th annual corn show, Dover, Del, Dec 16-18. 
N Y state hort soc, Rochester, N Y, Jan 13-15 
Agricultural week, Trenton, N J. Jan 12-17 

: hort soc, Atlantic City, Dee 1-3. 

Vhio state grange, Columbus, Dec 9-11. 

Pa state grange, Pittsburgh, "Dee 9-11. 

N Y hort soc, Rochester, Jan 13-15 

N Y agri soc, Albany, Jan 21-22. 19 

Mo state poultry show, Marshall, Mo, _ 2-6. 

Products Show, Harrisburg, Pa, Jan 20-23. 
Peninsula hort soe. Chestertown. Md. Jan 6-8. 


Interstate milk producers’ assn, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Dec 1-2 
Tri-state farm products show, Cincinnati. O. 


Nov 29-Dee 6 
Ohio state grange, Columbus, 0. 
Grange meetings, Columbus, O, Dec 9-12; Pitte- 
burgh, Pa, Dec 9-12; Rochester, N Y, Feb 9-12. 
Ohio winter courses, oe O, Jan 5-Feb 27. 


Va hort soc, Dec 2 e 

National motor -_ a New York city, N Y, 
3-1 

Boy’s agri contest, Mount Holley, N J. Nov 28-29. 

N J hort soc, Atlantic City. N J, Dee 1-3. 


Corn show and snattte, Marlton, © J, Deo 9 
Burlington Co board of agri, Mount Holley, NU. 
12. 


N Y state grange, Rochester, N Y, Feb 9-12. 
Poultry ‘and pet stock assn, Gaciée, N Y, Jan 6-10. 
Apple show, Columbus, 0, Dec 11-13. 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
FIVE CENTS A WORD 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York Olty 


LIVE STOCK 


PIGS FOR SALE--250, either Chester and York- 
shire or Berkshire and Yorkshire cross, barrows and 
sows, some of the best we have offered this year 
Fine, thrifty growing pigs from immunized stock. 
There is always a good market for pork in April and 
August Buy feeders now; we are raising all we can 
feed. Seven to nine weeks old, $4, C O D on ap- 











proval. Reference, Waltham National Bank. SUBUR- 
BAN LIVE STOCK CO, Waltham, Mass. 
PIGS FOR SALE—Fifty medium Yorkshire and 


Chester White cross, seven to nine weeks old, at $5 


ewch Crate and ship any part of the above lot 
© O D on approval. JOHN J, SCANNELL, Russell 
Street, Woburn. Mass. Telephone 230. 





REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, 
Chester Whites, all ages, mated, not akin Bred 
sows, selvice boars. Collies, Beagles... P. HAMIL 
TON, Cochranyille, Pa. 





DUROC PIGS—Topnotcher, Wonder and Taxpayer 
blood, registered, $15 apiece, $25 per pair Regis- 
tered Holstein cattle. WIC KWIRE & SON, Hub- 
bardsville, N Y. 


RED POLLED BULL CALF, two heifer calves 
unrelated, for quick sale $250: also 2 young bull 
calves $50 each, registered. JESSE SEARS; 3. 
Ithaca, N Y. 








POLAND CHINA PIGS, 2 ages. Also young 








Poland China boars ready for service. and sows 
ready to breed. EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM, Water- 
loo, ¥. 

OIC PIGS, eight weeks old, registered free, $12 
each, LB Silver strain. E. V. BILYEU, Powhatan 
Point, 

FOR SALE—Registered Holstein bull calves. Their 


sire has a 54.45 dam. Write C. W. BOICE, Arling- 


ton, NY. 





DUROC 
line breeding. 
N Y¥. 


PIGS. Cherry Chief and Jack’s Friend 
Write LYMAN WEAVER, Rushford, 





HAMPSHIRE BOARS, 6 to 14 months: fall pigs. 
$30 a pair. TEETER & LOCKHEART, Bellville, O. 


HAMPSHIRE GILTS bred or open $40 to $100 
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MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALE—10 horse power Buffalo Pitts steam 
tractor, perfect condition, jacketed boiler. Price 
5 L. D. O'DELL & SON, Chaffee, N Y. 

WANTED—Irrigating plant, also pipe, gasoline en- 
gine, pump, state full particulars. WILLIAM H. 
~~ 2152 Atlantic Ave, Atlantic City, 








MISCELLANEOUS 
LEARN THE AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS—We are 
giving better instruction and more for the money 
than any other school Write for reasons why. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MOTORING, Utica, N Y. 





SELECT NATURAL RED LEAF TOBACCO from 
grower to consumer Ideal for smoking and chew- 
ing. 55 cents pound postpaid. Reference Bank 
Sharon. C. D. MITCHELL, Sharon, Tenn. 


WANTED—Location for cheese factory to receive 
6000 Ibs per day in summer and 3000 Ibs per day 
in winter, or will sell outfit cheap. Address BOX 23, 
Sheakleyville, Mercer Co, ¥ 








DR CLARK PURITY MILK strainers. The in- 
vention of a milk inspector who knew his business. 
Write for circular to C. F. KLINGER, General 
Agent, Groton, Ct. 





TOBACCO—Kentucky’s Best Natural Leaf, chewing 
or smoking, three pounds $1.50; seven pounds $3; 
Postpaid. JOHN BUCHANAN é& SONS, Morganfield, 
Ky 





PRINTING AND STATIONERY 
FREE SAMPLES printed envelopes, letterheads, 
etc any business, postpaid. You need = them 
PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplain, Vt. 





PRINTING since 1889, 
Putney, Vermont, 


HONESTY FARM PRESS, 





PATENTS 
PROTECT YOUR RIGHTS. Write for ‘‘Record of 
Invention,”” which contains forms to establish evi- 
dence of conception of your invention. Prompt, per- 





sonal service. Preliminary advice without charge 
J. REANEY KELLY, 732 H Woodward Building, 
Washington, D ¢. 

NURSERY STOCK 
CABBAGE. CAULIFLOWER, CELERY, Tomato 
and Egg Plants grown from Henderson's, Burpee's 


and our own field 
gg Plants ready 


tested strains of thoroughbred 
April to October. Price list 
e. No_ business done on Sunday. D.. We 
noc HELLE & SONS, Chester, New Jersey. (Vege- 
table Plants exclusively 21 years.) 





FOR SALE—20 tons timothy hay, 
bushels potatoes, WILLIAM BAILOR, 


bated. 600 
Curwensville, 




















each, TEETER & LOCKHEART, Bellville, O. Pa. 
REGISTERED Poland China pigs, all ages. J TPP 
EVERETT WOLCOTT, Oakfield. NY. POULTRY SUPPLIES 
CEI. LULOID POULTRY BANDS, 25, 35c¢: 50, @60c; 
DUROC BOARS—Special offer, $6 each, HUGH 19 3 200, $1.80. FRANK CROSS, Montague, 
BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. al 
DUROC PIGS, very nice, $8 each. HUGH . 
BRINTON, West Chester, Pa 0 U R H E L P KB U R FE A U 
BERKC{C URE PIGL, 3 month: old, $10 each. W. 


LO~—ERS, Perulack, Pa. 


DULIC_ AND POL_N 
WICKS, DeGraff, O. 


CHESTER WHI" "2S FOR SALE, 
TON, Ashville, N 


©GGS AND POULTRY 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Single Comb White 
Leghorns and Rumpless; exhibition and utility cocks, 
hens, cockerels, pullets: high quality, low prices, 
square deal MRS EMERY J. DILLENBACK, Fort 
Plain, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Mammoth Bronze tur- 
keys; very large. handsomely marked. THOMAS 
QUAIN, B 6, Montrose, Pa. Successor to James 
Lonergan. 


GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS, winners at Madison 
Square Garden, ‘‘America’s leading show,’’ large, 
magnificent birds. G, F. DECKER, South Mon- 
trose, Pa. 


R C REDS, cockerels, bred from 
nested 229 egg cockerels, $3 to $5 each, 
KING, Summerville, Jefferson Co. Pa 

MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE and ganders $8. 
tlack Leghorn cockerels $3. CHAS, E. HALLOCK 
Mattituck, NY. 





PIGS, $30 pair. G. 





ALLAN MOB- 














Vibert trap- 
MRS JOHN 













MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri- 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid. Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of your time to the work. When 
writing. give the addresses of two or three business 
or professional men for reference Address Agency 
ee ORANGB JUDD COMPANY, New York 
City 





WANTED—A man to sell subscriptions in central 
and western New York counties for an old estab- 
lished weckly farm paper. One owning a horse pre- 
ferred Must have best of references Write at 
once full particulars, including age Weekly salary 
and expenses paid. FARM PAPER, Lock Box 191, 
Syracuse, N Y 





WANTED-—-Man to take charge of piggery and 
vegetable garden Must understand the care and 
handling of pigs and the raising of vegetables. 
State qualifications and experience and salary ex- 
pected. ALDRICH, 98 Delaware Ave, 


Address H. J. 
Buffalo, N Y. 





THOUSANDS U S GOVERNMENT census and 
railway mail positions now open Men, women, 18 
up. $1100-$1700 year Common education sufficient. 

immediately for list positions FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept M 40, Rochester, NY. 





WHITE LEGHORN YEARLINGS, heavy laying 
Wyveoff strain $2. EL BRITON FARM, Darlington, 
Maryland. 


TOULOUSE 
ducks and drakes, $5 up. 





GEESE and ganders; Pekin Imperial 
A. MORITZ, Rahway, N J. 





WHITE WYANDOTTE cockerels, Bronze turkeys, 
Pe arl guineas LAURA DECKER, Stanfordville, N Y. 

TURKEY S—6 breeds, §§ to $10 each before De- 
cember 1 Write WALTER CLARK, Freeport, O. 

MAMMOTH BRONZE and _ half wild _ turkeys, 
healthy stock. JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, N Y. 


MONMOUTH TURKEYS, heavy bone, 20 Ibs. 
JOHN WILLIAMSON, Hammond, N Y 


ROSE COMB R I RED COCKERELS. 6 months 
old, $3 each. GEO LYON, Wyalusing, Pa. 


PURE BRED COLORED Muscovys, $5 pair. JESSIE 
REYNOLDS, Petersburg, N Y. 


PRIZE WINNING African 
J. H. WORLEY, Mercer. I'a 


HIDES AND FURS 


MB FARMER BOY—We used to run a trap line 
once, and know you want to get all your furs are 
worth. We try to please - shippers. Ship or write 
for tags and prices. $500 lots and up wanted. 
WILBUR & AVERY, Venice Center, N Y. 


WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
signments of beef. horse hides and = lines, — 
furs. Prompt and fair. returns. i for tag 
PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 


Scranton, J'a 
STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 

















and Toulouse geese. 











WANTED— Man to take charge of dairy. Must 
understand the care and handling of cattle. State 
qualifications and experience, and salary expected, 

ALDRICH, 98 Delaware Ave, Buffalo, 


Address, H. J. 
N Y. 





WANTED—Man who understands the care of 
poultry. State qualifications and experience and 
salary expected. Address, H, ALDRICH, 93 
Delaware Ave, Buffalo, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


FLORIDA SOIL is productive only after thorough 
preparation for planting. Start right. Our plan 
saves expensive and discouraging pioneering. Locate 
on one of our forty-acre manufactured farms We 
stump, clear, plow, fence, sink artesian well, build 
house and barn to suit purchaser. Farm ready to 
work when you locite. Potatoes, corn, cane, hay. 
yield abundantly. Nine month growing season. Three 
crops from same land every year. Live stock and 
poultry profitably raised. Farms adjoin the famous 
Hastings potato section and are classed among the 
best in Florida. Investigate now, for we ate at- 
tracting many wise-headed farmers. Prices and terms 
will not remain so favorable. Write for folder ex 
plaining plan, and arrange to visit property this 
winter. SOUTHPRN FARMS CO, 3 Oak Street, 
Shell Bluff, Flagler County, Fla. 


210 ACRES—*% horses, 11 cows and 2 heifers, & 
vearlings, v ons, harness, gtain drills, planters, 
complete machinery, tools, dairy utensils, winter hay, 
corn, oats, potatoes, ete, all included for only $6000, 
part cash, a real high grade sacrifice near R R tows 
by owner having lost his sight. Loam tillage, high 
state cultivation for big crops, wire-fenced 50-cow 
pasture, much fruit, ete. 102-ft stock barn, water 
house and barn, silo, granary, corn houses, ete. See 
details and picture; splendid 1l-roem residence, page 
30, Strout’s Fall Catalog, 100 pages Farm Bargains 
23 States; copy freee STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150 R, Nassau St, New York. 
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DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


ATREDALES, Collies, old English shepherd dogs, 
trained male dogs, brood matrons. puppies all ages. 
Flemish Gisnt, New Zealand, Rufus Red Belgian 
rabbits Send 6c for instructive list for what you 
want. W. R. WATSON, Box 1903, Oakland, Ia. 





ST BERNARD PUPPIES, both sexes. Reliable 
Watch dogs, trusty messengers «and excellent com- 
panions for children. Also female Collie puppies for 
driving cows, etc. EXCELSIOR KENNELS, Water- 
loo, NY. 





“IDAHO”"’—The new free illustrated book, “Idaho,” 
just issued by United States railroad administration, 
gives facts about the good opportunities offered there 
for more farmers, and should be read by every 
farmer considering a new location Fertile soil and 
many irrigation districts give wide choice of lands. 
Idaho averages 26 bushels of wheat and 31 bushels 
of corn to the acre. Idaho apples and potatoes are 
famous, and with general farming and live stock —_ 
ing make money for Idaho farmers. Ask 
“Idaho” book, and address J. L._ EDWARDS, Bn 
Ag] Sec, Room 623 United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D 





FOR SALE--Choice English shepherd pups, natural 
heelers, that go for stock alone, some beginning to 
work. GEORGE BOONNAN, Marathon, N Y. 





stock for gale. 
BROOKS, 


MONEY IN CAVIES—Good 
quiries welcomed. FRANK H. 
Lake, N Y. 


WHITE COLLIE PUPS, registered, $25. BL 
BRITON FARM, Darlington, Maryland. 


In 
Baliston 








LAVENDER GUINEAS for _ sale, MBS H. 


DONNES, B D 6, Fort Plain, N ¥. 


Write for complete 


NEW YORK STATE FARMS. 
location and 


list of farms for sale. We have a size, 
price to please you Stock and tools included on 
many of them. MANDEVILLE REAL ESTATE 
AGENCY, Inc, Olean, N Y, 


250 ACRE DAIRY FARM for sale, main traveled 
road, near church and school, $35 acre. Write 
for particulars. T. EB. DYE & SON, Cortland, N Y. 


WRITE TO BARTLETT, MORGAN & KELLER, 
Inc, real estate agency, Cubs, N Y, for bargains im 
western New York state farms. 
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A. Voice In The Wilderness 





The Story of What Happened 
to a “Tenderfoot” in the West 





By GRACE LIVINGSTON LUTZ 


Copyright, 19146, 


Neighborly V‘s:ting—VILI 


GREAT desolation possessed her, 

A No chureh! Worse than no 

minister No Sabbath! What 

kind of a land was this te which she 
had come? 

The boy beside her smelled of tobac- 
cosmoke. He had been off somewhere 
smoking while she was in the dreary 
little Sunday-school. She looked at his 
eareless boy-face furtively as they 
‘walked along. He smoked, of course 
like most boys of his age, probably, 
and he did a lot of other things he 
ought not to do. He had no interest 
in God or righteousn and he did 
not take it for granted that the Sab- 
bath was different from any other 
day. 


A sudden came upon 


heart-sinking 
her. What was the use of trying to 
do anything for such as he? Why 
no give jl up now nd go back where 
there was more pre ij it materi to 
work upon and | f 
indeed? 


we cote 

known tl! 
but some! 
iro mn 


hop 


Lab 


That 
Hiow 


Imo 


one riding « 

glory of tl diat rni 
is face, and a lis in his eyes at 
x her that lifted away her deso- 
mn, for here at last was a friend! 
She wondered at herself An un- 
wn strangé and a self-confessed 
ire so far his young life, and 
eemed so good a sight to her 
wwenial surroundings 

* * 7 
stranger of royal bearing, rid- 
rough Western pony as if it 
were decked with golden trappings, 
with his bright hair gleaming like 
Roman gold in the sun, and his blue- 
*king into hers with th 
youth; this one who 

out of the 
sand 1 
clad 


ing a 


ray eyes loc 

gla s of his 

come to her 
sl lows of the wilderne 
into safety! Yes, she was 
hi 

Hi dismounted and greeted her, h 
wide hat in his hand, his eyes upon 
her face, and Bud stepped back 
vatching them in pleased surpri 
This was the man who had shot all 
the lights out the night of the 
in the saloon, He had also ri 
life in a number of foolish ways at 
recent festal carouses. Bud wou not 
have been a boy had he not admired 
the young man beyond measure; and 
his worship of the teacher yielded her 
to a fitting rival. He stepped behind 
and wulked beside the pony, who was 
following his master meekly, as though 
he, too, were under the young man’s 
charm, 

“Oh, and this is my friend, William 
Tanner,’ spoke Margaret, turning 
ward the boy loyally, (Whatever good 
angel made her call him William? 
Bud's soul swelled with new dignity 
he blushed and acknowledged the 
grin.) 


big riot 
ke d his 


to- 


as 
introduction by a 

“Glad to know you, Will,” said the 
new-comer, extending his hand in a 
heurty shake that warmed the boy's 
heart in a trice, “lm giad Miss Earl: 
has so good a protector, You'll hav« 
to look out for her. She's pretty plucky 
and is apt to stray around the wilder- 
ness by herself. It isn’t safe, you 
know, boy, for such as her. Look 
after her, will you?” 

“Right I will,” said Bud, accepting 
the commission as if it were Heaven- 
seni, and thereafter walked behind 
the (wo with his head in the clouds. 
He felt that he understood this great 
hero of the plains and was one with 
him ot heart. There could be no high- 
er honor than to be the servitor of 
this man’s lady. Bud did not stop to 
question how the new teacher became 
acquainted with the young rider of 
the plains, It was enough that both 
were young and handsome and seemed 
to belong together. He felt they were 
fitting friends, 

The little procession walked down 
the road slowly, glad to prolong the 
way The voung man had brought 
her handkerchief, a filmy trifle of an 
excuse that she had dropped behind 
her chair at the bunk-house, where it 
had laid unnoticed till she was gone. 
He produced it from his inner pocket, 
as though it had been too precious to 


ng. 
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carry anywhere but over his heart, 
yet there was in his manner nothing 
presuming, not a hint of any intimacy 
other than their chance acquaintance 
of the wilderness would warrant. He 
did not look at her with any such look 
as West had given every time he 
spoke to her. She felt no desire to 
resent his glance when it rested upon 
her almost worshipfully, for there was 
re ect and utmost humility in his 
look. 
The men had sent gifts: some 
arrow-heads and a curiously fashioned 
vessel from the canon of the cave- 
dwellers; some chips from the petri- 
fied forest; a fern with wonderful 
fronds, root and all; and a sheaf of 
strange, beautiful blossoms carefully 
wrapped in wet paper, and all fas- 
tened to the saddle, 
Margaret's face 
terest as he showed them to her 
by one, and told her the history of 
each and a little message from the 
man who had sent it. Mom Wallis, 
0, had baked a queer little cake and 
sent it. The young man’s face was 
tender as he spoke of ‘it. The girl 
saw that he knew t her coming 
had meant to Mom Wallis. Her meme 
ory went quickly back to those few 
words the morning she had wakened 
in the bunk-house and found the 
withered old woman watching her 
irs in her eyes. Poor Mom 
illis, with her pretty girlhood all 
hind her and such a blank, dull 
thead! Poor, tired, ill-used, 
it Mom Wallis! Margaret’s 
nt out to her. 

want to know,” said the 
man, half hestitatinely, “if 

me, when you get settled and 


kindled in- 


one 


with 


th te 
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ner’s request and preach in Ashland 
before he left. This decision had put 
him in se self-satisfied a mood that 
he was eager to announce it before 
his fellow-boarder. Moreover, he was 
hungry, and he could not understand 
why that impudent boy and that co- 
quettish young woman should remain 
away at Sunday-sehool such an inter- 
minable time. 

Mrs. Tanner was frying chicken. 
He could smell it every time he took 
a turn toward the house. It really 
was ridiculous that they should keep 
dinner waiting this way. He took one 
more turn and began to think over the 
sermon he had decided to preach. He 
was just recalling a particularly elo- 
quent passage when he happened to 
look down the road once more, and 
there they were, almost upon him! 
But Bud was no longer walking with 
the maiden. She had acquired » new 
escort, a man of broad shoulders and 
fine height. Where had he seen that 
fellow before? He watched them as 
they came up, his small, pale eyes 
narrowing under their yellow lashes 
with a glint of slyness, like some 
mean little animal that meant to take 
advantage of its prey. 

Simultaneous with the look came 
his recognition of the man or, at 
least, of where he had last seen him, 
and his little soul rejoiced at the ad- 
Vantage he instantly recognized. 

He drew himself up importantly, 
flattened his chin upward until his 
lower lip protruded in a pink roll 
across his mouth, drew down his yel- 
low brows in a frown of displeasure, 
and came forward mentor-like to 
meet the little party as it neared the 
house. He had the air of coming to 
investigate and possibly oust the 
stranger, and he looked at him keenly, 
critically, offensively, as if he had the 
right to protect the lady. They might 
have been a pair of naughty children 
come back from a forbidden frolic, 
from the way he surveyed them. But 
the beauty of it was that neither of 
them saw him, being occupied with 
each other, until they were fairly up- 
on him. Then, there he stood offen- 
Sively, as if he were a great power to 
be reckoned with. 

“Well, well, well, Miss Saigo 
you have got home at last!” he Said 
pompously and condescendingly, and 


Detail Pattern Suitable for Cross-Stitch or Filet Crochet 


For this lovely design in filet crochet, 
other uses, but none of then 


terial used is heavy white linen, 


a seale of about 6 meshes to the inch along row. 
fill holes of edges with single 
», at each corner and 3 times at regular intervals 
catching in preceding single crochet, after loop has been made. 
thread, each tassel, when finished, 
have a narrow hem that may be hem-stitched or not, as preferred. 


with. For pillow 
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of erochet 


double strands 


have time, you would come to them 

gain ond sing I tri-d to make them 
aderatamnd of course, that you would 
be busy, your time taken with other 
friends and your work, and you would 
not want to come; but they wanted 
me to tell you they never enjoyed any- 
thing so much in years as your sing- 
ing. Why, I heard Long Jim singing 
‘Old Folks at Home’ this morning 
when he was saddling his horse. And 
it's made a difference. The men sort 
of want ‘to straighten up the bunk- 
room. Jasper made a new chair yes- 
terday. He said it would do when you 
came again.” Gardley laughed diffi- 
dently, as if he knew their hopes were 
all in vain. 

Rut Margaret looked up with sym- 
pathy in her face. ‘TH come of 
course I'll come some time,” ae said, 
eagerly. “I'll eome as soon as I can 
irrange it. You tell them we’ll have 
more than one concert yet.” 

The young man’s face lit up with 
a quick appreciation, and the flash of 
his eyes as he looked at her would 
have told any onlooker that he felt 
here was a girl in a thousand, a girl 
with an angel spirit, if ever such a 
ene walked the earth. 

Now it happened that Rev Freder- 
ick West was walking impatiently up 
and down in front of the Tanner resi- 
dence, looking down the road about 
that time. He had spent the morning 
in looking over the small bundle of 
“show sermons” he had brought with 
him in case of emergency, and had 
about decided to accede to Mrs Tan- 


could be prettier than the scarf and pillow illustrated. 
and the crochet is done with linen thread No 25, 


the needlewoman can readily find a great many 


The ma- 
working on 

pattern for design is given here- 
For searf do this also, and along 
across, make a loop of 10 chain, 
In each loop tie a tassel of 15 
4 inches long. Sides of scarf 
See next page. 
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then he looked into the eyes of her 
companion as if demanding an ex- 
planation of his presence there. 
Margaret drew herself up haughtily. 
His use of her Christian name in that 
familiar tone annoyed her exceed- 
ingly. Her eyes flashed indignantly, 
but the whole of it was lost unless 
Bud saw it, for Gardley had faced his 
would-be adversary with a keen, sur- 
prised scrutiny, and was looking him 
over coolly. There was that in the 
young man’s eye that made the eye of 
Frederick West quail before him. It 
was only an instant the two stood 
challenging each other, but in that 
short time each knew and marked the 
other for an enemy. Only a brief in- 


stant and then Gardley turned to Mar- 


garet, and before she had time to 
think what to say, he asked: 

“Is this man a friend of yours, Miss 
Earle?” with marked emphasis on the 
last word, 

“No,” said Margaret, coolly, “not a 
friend—a boarder in the hous 
Then most formally, “Mr West, 
friend, Mr Gardley.” 

Tf the minister had not been pos- 
sessed of the skin of a rhinoceros he 
would have understood himself to be 
dismissed at that; but he was not a 
man accustomed to accepting dismis- 
sal, as his recent church in New York 
state might have testified. He stood 
his ground, his chin flatter than ever, 
his little eyes mere slits of condem- 
nation. He did not ackowledge the in- 
troduction by so much as the inclina- 
tion of his head. His hands were 
clasped behind his back, and his 


whole attitude ‘was one of righteous 


belligeranc 

Gardley aaned steadily at him for a 
moment, a look of mingled contempt 
and amusement gradually growing up- 
on his face. Then he turned away 4x 
if the man were too small to notice. 

“You will some in and take dinner 
with me?’ asked Margaret, eager|y. 

“I want to send a small package io 
Mrs Wallis if you will be so good as 
to take it with you.” 

“I'm sorry I can’t stay to dinner, 
but I have an errand in another di- 
rection and at some distance. [| am 
returning this way, however, anc, :: | 
may, will eall and get the package to- 
ward evening.” 

Margaret's eyes spoke her welcome, 
and with a few formal words the 
young man sprang on his horse, said, 
“So long, Will!” to Bud, and, ignoring 
the minister, rode away. 

They watched him for ar instant, 
for, indeed, he was a goodly sight up- 
on a horse, riding as if he and the 
horse were utterly one in spirit; then 
Margaret turned quickly te go into 
the house, 

“Um! Ah! Miss Margaret!” began 
the minister, with a commandatory 
gesture for her to stop. 

Margaret was the picture of haugh- 
tiness as she turned and said, ‘Miss 
Earle, if you plesse!’ 

“Um‘ Ah! Why, ‘certainly, on ah 
—Earle, if you wish it. yeu 
kindly remain here for a pa... -~ l 
wish to speak with you. Bud, you may 
So on.”’ 

“Lill go when [I like, 
your business!” muttered 
nously, under his breath. 
at Margaret to see if she wished him 
to go. He had an idea that this might 
be one of the times when ne wus to 
look after her, 

She smiled at him understandingly. 
“William may remain, Mr West, 
said, sweetly, “Anything you has 
say to me can surely be said 
presence,” and laid her 
lightly on Bud’s sleeve, 

Bud looked down t the 
proudly and grew inches taller e 
ing the minister's frown. 

“Um Ah!" said West, 
“Well, I wished to 
concerning the character of 
son who has just left us. He 
not a proper companion for you. In- 
deed, [ may quite the con- 
trary, and that to my personal knowl- 
edge—” 

“He's as good as you are 
ter.”” growled Bud, ominously. 

“Be quiet, boy! I wasn’t speaking 
to yeu.”’ snid West, as if he were ad 
dressing a slave. “If IT hear anoths 
word from your lips I shall report it 
to your father!” 

“Go’s far 's you 
much T care!” 
stopped by 
on his arm, 

“Mr West, I 
unders te ind that 
fri¢ nd.’ 

“Um! 
have to say 
most unwise friendship, 
it proceed no further. 
young lady, if you knew all there is 
to Know about him you would not 
think of speaking to that young man.” 

“Indeed! Mr.West, I suppose that 
might be true of a good many people, 
might it not, if we knew all there is 
to know about them? Nobody but God 
could very well get along with some 
of us.” 

“But, my dear 
don’t understand. 


and it’s none of 
Bud, omi- 
He looked 


she 


unabashed. 
warn you 
that per- 
is really 


sav he is 


and be 


like and see how 
taunted Bud, but was 
Margaret's gentle pressure 


thought I made 
Mr Gardley is 


you 
mv 


Ah! Miss Earle, then all I 
is that you have formed a 
and should let 
Why, my dear 


young lady, you 
This young person 
is nothing but a common ruffian, a 
gambler, in fact, and an habitue at 
the saloons. I have seen him myself 
sitting in a saloon at a very late hour 
playing with a vile, dirty pack of 
cards, and in the company of a lot of 
low-down creatures—” 

“May I ask how you came to be in 
a saloon at that hour, Mr West?” 
There was a gleam of mischief in the 
girl’s eyes, and her mouth looked as 
if she were going to laugh, but she 
controlled it. 

The minister turned very red in- 
deed, “Well, I—ah—T had been called 
from my bed by shouts and the report 
of a pistol. There was a fight goins 
on in the room adjoining the bar, and 
T didn’t know but my assistance might 
be needed!” (At this juncture Bud 
uttered a sort of snort and, placing 
his hands over his heart, ducked dow! 
as if a sudden pain had se‘~ed him.) 
“But imagine my pain and astonish 
ment when [ was informed that the 
drunken beowl IT was witnessing wa- 
but a nightly and common occurrence 
I might say I remained for a few min- 
utes, partly out of curiosity, as I[ 
Wished to see all kinds of life in this 
new world for the sake of a book I 
am thinking or writing. I there- 
fore took careful note of th: 
Persons present, and was thus 
able to identify the person who 
has just ridden away as one of the 
chief factors in that evenine’s enter- 
tainment. He was, in fact, the man 
who, when he had pocketed all th 
money on the gaming-table, aros: 
and, taking out his pistol, shot out the 
lights in the room, a most dangerous 
and irregular proceeding—” 

“Yes, and you came within an ac: 
of being shot, pa says. The Kid’s 2 
dead shot, he is, and you were right 
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Scarf or Runner End Done in Rose and*Butterfly Filet 


the way. Served you right for go- 

where you had no business!” 

“I did not remaim longer in that 
place, as you may imagine,” went on 
\Vest, ignoring Bud, “for I found it 
was no place for a—for—a—ah—niin- 

ter of the gospel; but I remsined 

ng enough to hear from the lips of 
lis person with whom you have just 
een walking some of the most ter- 

» Janguage my eurs have ever been 

‘ ermitte dd to—: tun—witness!” 

But Margaret had heard all that she 
intended to listen to on that subject. 
\ith decided tone she interrupted the 
speaker, who was evidently 
cnjoying his own eloquence, 

“Mr West, I think you have said all 

it is necessary to say. There are 
s! some things avout Mr Gardley 
t you evidently do not know, but I 
think you are in a fair way to learn 
them if you stay in this part of the 
country long. Willicm, isn’t that your 
mother calling us to dinner? Let us 
o in; I’m hungry.” 
Bud followed her up the walk with 
a triumphant wink at the discomfited 
minister, and they disappeared into 
the house; but when Margaret went 
up to her room and took off her hat 
in front of the little warped looking- 
ss there were angry tears in her 
eves, She never felt more like erying 
n her life. Chagrin and anger and 
isappointment were all atruggl ng in 
her soul, yet she must not cry, for 
dinner would be ready and she must 
go down, Never should that mezn, lit- 
tle meddling -man see that his words 
had pierced her soul. 

For, angry as she was at the min- 
ister, much as she loathed his petty, 
jealous nature and saw through his 

e-bearing, something yet told her 

it his picture of young, Gardley’s 
vildness was probably true, and her 
soul sank within her at the thought, 


voluble 


It was just wht had come in shad- 
owdy, instinctive fear to her heart 
when he had hinted at his being a 


“roughneck,” yet to have it put bald- 
ly into words by an enemy hurt her 
eeply, and she looked at herself in 
e glass half frightened. ‘Margaret 
Karle, have you come out to the wil- 
cerness to lose your heart to the first 
landsome sower of wild oats that you 
eet” her true eyes asked her face 
Margaret Earle’s 


in the glass, and 





Made of Linen, Pretty, 





turned sad at the question and 
Then she dropped upon 
her knees beside her gay little rock- 
ing-chair and buried her face in its 
flowered cushions and cried to her 
Father in heaven: 

“Oh, my Father, let men not be 
weak, but with all my heart I cry to 
Thee to save this young, strong, cour- 
ageous life and not let it be a failure. 
Help him to find Thee and serve Thee, 
and if his life has been all wrong—and 
I suppose it has—oh, make it right for 
Jesus’ sake! If there is anything that 
I can do to help, show me how, and 
don’t let me make mistakes. Oh, Je- 
sus, Thy power is great. Let this 
young man feel it and yield himself 
ns 

She remained silently praying for a 
moment more, putting her whole soul 
into the prayer and knowing that she 
hud been called thus to pray for him 
until her prayer was answered. 


heart 
shrank back. 


She came down to dinner a few 
minutes later with a calm, serene 
face, on which was no hint of her re- 


cent emotion, and she managed to 
keep the table conversation wholly in 
her own hands, telling Mr Tanner 
about her home town and her father 
and mother. When the meal was fin- 
ished the minister had no excuse to 
think that the new teacher was care- 
Jess about her friends and associates, 
and he was well informed about the 
high principles of her family. 

But West had retired into a sulky 
mood and uttered not a word except 
to ask for more chicken and coffee 
and a second helping of pie. It was, 
perhaps, during that dinner that he 
decided it would be best for him to 
preach in Ashland on the following 
Sunday. The young lady could be 
properly impressed with his dignity in 
no other way. 

{To Be Continued Ne vat Week.] 





It is infinitely more important to 
train children to cultivate a happy 
temperament, to try to establish in 
them the hopeful, cheerful, optimistic 
habit, than to give them a college ed- 
ucation or leave them a fortune. It 
is infinitely more important to show 
them how to _ face life heroically, 
cheerfully, serenely, than how to 
make money or to attain fame.—[The 
Mother’s Magazine. 
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—<f farm has indeed 

r been admitted: to the 

SF magic power of motoriza- 
tion—everywhere the mighty 
engines surge forward, plowing, 

reaping, accomplishing in a day 
the work that formerly required 

weeks of human effort. 


\nd now every Mond:y mor ning more 
than a hundred thousand Maytag Multi-Motor 
Washing Machines murmur their message of 
cleanliness to as many rural households—the 
farm laundry has been motorized, too. 


The Multi-Motor Power Plant is a highly effi- 
cient gasoline engine installed under the tub and in ad- 
dition to operating both washer and wringer the pulley 
equipment affords an auxiliary power plant 
adapted to many purposes. 

The Maytag Electric Washer, favored in elec- 
trically appointed city homes for both convenience 
and efficiency, is also adapted to operation in connec- 
tion with any standard farm electric lighting system. 
Ask the Maytag Dealer to demonstrate this all 
purpose power plant in your own home, 

The Maytag Household Manual 

will be mailed gratis on request. 


THE MAYTAG CO., wy Newton, lowa 


Vb 


‘ BRANCHES: 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Minneapolis 
Kansas City, Atlanta, Winnipeg 
Portland (Oregon) 
DISTRIBUTORS: 





SEATTLE—Seattle Hardware Company 
SPOKAN E—Holley-Mason Hardware Company 
HELENA, MONT.—A. M. Holter Hardware Co. 
BILLINGS, MONT.—Billings Hardware Co. 
OAKLAND, CALIF.—Creighton-Morris Co. 
SALT LAKE CiTY~—Utah Power & Light Co. 
BOISE, IDAHO—Stewart Wholesale Company 
SAN ANTONIO—Smith Bros. Hdwe. Sales Co. 
NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Electrical Supply Co, 
SALTINOSE, MD.—King Electric Washing 
Machine Company 
- UTAH AND IDAHO—C Santianes Wagon & Machine Cog 
Salt Lake City. 
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. 
Mushroom Growing 
By B. M. Duggar 

HEB beginner will find this book a complete 
guide to success if he will follow directions 
and observe the precautions plainly stated. The 
experienced grower will receive many valuable 
hints and new ideas. The information contained 
in this book ig reliable, definite, up-to-date and 
comprehensive. It should be in the hands of 
everyone that grows or contemplates growing 
mushrooms, Illustrated, 5x7 inches. 260 pages. 
Cloth. Net $1.60, 


ORANGE JUDD CO.,315 Fourth Ave.,N.Y. 
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Clementine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fruits as Medicines 


LY DR ELEANOR MELLED 
CITE frequently I 
the statemer 
eat plenty of fruit,” 
to hear it, but 
fruit it is that 
undoubtedly true that “Pigs ts 
is a n noted has 
us, but fruit is various things, 
t what, depends upon the kin¢ 
t Equally so, do the re 
ig it. 
apple a day keeps the doctor 
(evidently the sum of all 
!) but the truth is, that in 
people it does, and in others it 
goes far to put the individual where 
th service of a doctor might do 
much for comfort—especially if the 
‘first prescription were the forbidding 
fof the apple. 
| The apple is the general farm fruit, 
iin fact, is the foremost fruit of our 
tion, and is excellent for most 
people, but there are ome stomachs 
th refuse to digest a continued diet 
of raw apples, and that protest 
loudly, with deep rumblings. This is 
ently common so that apple-eat- 
who are troubled with gas would 
well either to change their brand 
apples to one less ac dad, or, what is 
raw 


ipples, and eat 
one of the mult 


tude of 
hes known to 


containing 
Liming, 

L’d like 
you eat. 


certa 


sults 


bles- 


sullic 
cis 
ao 
of 
better, stop ea 
them in 
cooked apple di 


all farm 
housewives. 

it may be 
that they are 
mineral salts, 
amount of water. 
these qualities differ, and in 
to their individual flavors, fruits 
have special characteristics. Bananas, 
for instance, have a large starch con- 
tent. Bananas contain n nourish- 
ment than most fruits for this reason 
but exactly on this account (muca 
starch) do not have the beneficial 
fects of most fruits upon sluge 
gestion. In fact, they are apt to: 
a bad matter worse, in this reg 
and they should never be given t 
young children, who have no fac 
for the digestion of starch. 

Oranges are the best children’s 
fruit, and are most xcellent for 
grown people as well. It un- 
fortunate that under government con- 
trol the wages paid the railroad em- 
ployvees have so increased freights 
that the grade of orange formerly 
sold for thirty-five cents now 
lollar or more, and other grades have 
ndvanced in proportion. Oranges used 
to called the “poor man’s fruit,” 
because they were so cheap and so 
fenerally eaten, but unless railroad 
wages come down, they may soon be- 
come a rare luxury. There is noth- 
ing that will take the place of orange 
juice, however, to loosen a baby's 
bowels. Other things will do it, of 
course, but not with such good results 
for the baby, and it may be given as 
early as four months. 

For adults oranges are almost 
equally efficacious, but are less used 
for the purpose than either figs or 
prunes. Any housewife may now buy 
evaporated prunes at eleven cents a 
pound by parcel post from the nearest 


aid of fruits in general 
made up of fruit 

sugars, and a lare 
The proportions of 
iddition 


ore 


sh 
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is very 


costs a 


be 
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Home and Family 
Matters of interest to young and old 


soeemneo 1s 400911 RENNOQ)YRLOONSRREGNONET 1 HUNRBAARER 11 REDON — 
Army Stores Depot, and all through 
the winter they will add greatly to the 
healthfulness of the family menu, 
whether they are served plain stewed. 
in prune whip, or prune pie—the 
three most common ways of cooking 
them. ‘ 

Figs may be eaten plain, but the 
preserved figs, eaten with cream, are 
even more sure and quick in laxative 
effect, and the dish is rich that a 
small portion will satisfy. I well re- 
member commenting on some deli- 
cious preserved figs, served on a 
southern table, and having my hostess 
call me to the kitchen door later 1.0 
look at a large tree just outside. “I 
thought you might like to see where 
the came from,” she said. “We 
have three crops every year, use the 
first two, and leave the last on the 
tree.’ Truly dwelling beneath one’s 
own vine and fig tree! 

Grapefruit is comparatively a new- 
to but is far and 
away the fruit that w 
have. It ranges in size from small 
one but little larger than a large or 
ans to big fellows that offer a meal 
in themselves, but they all have th 
peculiar quality which is highly 
beneficial, both as a dig regula- 
tor al as atonic. The is said 
to be that grapefruit co: 
I te dose of quinine, or 

ery like it in analysis. 
or not, there is 
tonic effect of 


sO 


ies 


tables, 
most healthful 


comer our 


sO 
stive 
secret 
tains a m 

something 
W heth- 
no 
thi 


Ss correct 
about the 
is a pity that pineapples are now 
irce and high. We did not be- 

them to the soldiers or regret 
deprivation on their account, 

t em as if the stores 

ised, Pine- 
digestive 
uable 


does st 
fruit m it be rele 
contains N ect ir 
making i specially val 
ich, and tl ji 
throat 


ice aiso 


Grapes, 


sto 
il in 

o, have 
throats and hoarseness. 

Fruit juices have therapeutic val- 
ues and will come upon the market as 
beverages more and more in the im- 
mediate future. Grape juice, put up 
ny homes this fall account of 
of sugar to make jelly: logan- 
juice a western fruit just com- 
nto knowledge here; and pine- 
newly in the market 

I ercialiy, all make very refresh- 

if drinks for the sick. Orange juice 

ken or beaten up with the whit 

of an egg, will often get nourishment 
(the egg albumen) into a patient who 
turns from all solid food. 

liot lemonade is useful 
ginning of a cold, and cold lemonade 
tea with lemon juice 
great soothing properties in 
the bladder 
tter known 

bought ir 
tea- 


troubles. 


specia effect upon sore 


on 


berry 
ing 


luice, 


at the be- 


laxseed 

have 
inflammation of 
ulce should be be 
more used, A bott 
bruary and March and used in 
iful doses with a little sugar and 
r to make it palat makes a 
valuable “spring medicine.” Wild 
cher: juice n the form of wine or 
excellent in lung and bron- 
chial troubles. Blackberry juice as 
blackberry brandy is an old standby 
in summer complaint, and apple juice 
ot 1, you know all about apple juice 

already. 


water 


cordial is 


Do 
back of 
splashes 


per 


standing on the 
gather dust and 
and to spoil tem- 
not allow them to 
either, but remove 
them soon ironing is done, and 
after cooling put them away in a dry. 
clean place, and keep covered. 


not leave 
the 
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metal 
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The Excellency of Woman 


NOTE--This poem was selected from a very 
old autograph album. It is written in ink, 
dated March 10th, 1829, by my grandfather to 
my grandmother, before they were married. 
I have never seen it in print.—([Elizabeth 
Gregg. 

Who in this 
Doth kindly cheer and sweeten 
As friend, companion, and as 


world of care and strife, 

life, 
wife? 

"Tis Woman. 


Who, by a thousand tender wiles, 

By fond endearments and by smiles, 

Our bosom of its grief beguiles? 
"Tis 


From whence do all our pleasures flow, 

Who draws the scorpion sting of woe, 

And makes the heart with transport glow? 
‘Tis Woman. 


Woman. 


Who of a nature more refin’d, 
Doth soften man’s rude, stubborn mind, 
And make him gentle, mild, and kind? 

_ ‘Tis Woman 


we meet, 
greet 
sweet? 

"Tis 
touch, a sigh, 
her eye, 
with ecstasy? 


absence past, 
runs to 
kisses 


When hours of 
Say, who enraptur'd, 
Our glad return, with 
Woman. 


word, a 
giancing of 


Who, in a 
The simple 
Can fill the soul 
"Tis Woman 
Eden she lost, ensnar’d to vice, 
But well has she repaid its price, 
For earth is made a Paradise 
By Woman 


For Early Flowers 

If you wish your honeysuckle vine 
bloom earlier than usual next 
spring, try this plan for stimulating 
growth: Late this fall get a basket 
of poultry manure and spread it about 
the roots of the vine and out for about 
two feet on all sides, then dig up the 
soil to thoroughly mix the manure 
with the earth. If the soil is dry, pour 
several buckets of water over the dug- 
up soil. If the winter is mild and 
there isn’t much moisture, pour a 
bucket of water around the plant once 
or twice during the winter, and mulch 
about the plant with leaves or straw. 
In the spring the plant will put out 
extra vigorous growth, and your re- 
ward will come in earlier flowers and 
more abundant bloom. Try this with 
lilac, syringa, spirea, or any of the 
hardy shrubs and vines that live over 
winter.—[Jennie E. Stewart. 


The Old-Fashioned Woman 


The old-fashioned woman, says 
Frances L. Garside in the New York 
Tribune, used her combings to make 
into hair wreaths which were framed 
and hung in the parlor, and the hair 
the rest of the family shed also went 
into buds and blossoms and tendrills, 
so that it was not, in those happy 
considered a misfortune when 
hair “came out.” 

The old-fashioned woman’s remedy 
for every ache, from heart to back, 
Was a mustard plaster, and when she 
traveled in a Pullman she made her 
bed up in the morning, that being the 
thing for a properly brought up wom- 
an to do. 

The old-fashioned woman 
it a waste of time to fan anywhere 
except in church: she had no faith in 
medicine that did not taste bad. 

When she went to chureh she 
a “thought” to carry home with 
to sustain her during the week: 
never could set a table without 
ting a castor in the center of it: 
had a bad sign for every dream: 
made vegetable soup so thick it 


to 
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No 1179—A Golden Rod Pillow for the Living Room 


This design, stamped on tan 


stitching in several shades of yellow, green and brown. 
back, and all material complete, this outfit can be had for $1. 


ment, this paper. 


needleweave crash, requires only outline and French knot 


Size 17% x 22 inches. With tan drill 
Address Needlework Depart- 





3054 

















An Easy-io-Make 


No 3054—This is a goed model for drill, 
gingham, chambray, p:rcale, sateen or alpaca, 
The pattern is cut in one size, medium. It 
is close fitting: below the elbow. ‘The pattern 
without tie strings. 


Apron 





necessary to break off a piece in eat- 
ing it, and she always carried a hand- 
kerchief with her that was never un- 
folded. 

The old-fashioned woman could 
make good cornbread, but this was her 
idea of a good recipe: “Take as much 
corn meal as you think you will need 
that depends on the size of the fam 
ily. Use gzs in proportion—your 
judgment will tell you how ‘many— 
add a pinch of salt and as much soda 
and milk as you think needed. Some 
like a hot oven and some prefer a 
moderate. That you will have to de- 
cide for yourself. Follow these in- 

*structions carefully and you can’t 
fail.” 


See What You Have 


Living in Washington and housing 
two war workers, I found my own 
young ones had not sufficient warm 
bed coverings and were putting their 
pillows at the foot of the bed to make 
a warmer Bonds and WS 8 
were calling loudly for all the cash 
so I looked into my household re- 
sources. There were more feather pil- 
lows than were needed for straight 
shoulders and more sofa pillows, too 
A few yards of unbleached homespun 
sheeting, dyed a soft pink, and a bor- 
der stenciled by my kindergarten 
child, made the cover—though, of 
ourse one could have a sateen cover at 
no great expense Three old bed pillows 
and a couple of heavily stuffed sofa 
pillows were dampened, and in that 
way the feathers were easily trans- 
ferred. Our down comfort covld not 
be duplicated under sixteen dolars.— 
[Mrs W. L. Harris. 


spot. 


“Nothing Useless Is or Low” 

Never throw away long silk gloves 
because the fingers are worn, Cut the 
hand of the glove off a half inch low- 
er than the lower clasp, turn the arm 
part back into a hem and _ sstitch it 
sarefully by hand. Through the casing 
formed by the hem, draw a narrow 
piece of elastic of the same shade, 
and fasten it at each end so that it 
fits snugly at the wrist. Clasped over 
the wrist of a pair of short silk gloves. 
this has exactly the appearance of 
ong ones, and you have a pair of long 
silk gloves at the cost of a pair of 
short ones.—[ Daisy M. Moore. 


Information Wanted 

What are “vinegar bees?” They 
were given to me by a friend, who 
had them given to her. They resemble 
tapioca, only are smaller and pale 
yellow. They are like yeast when 
vinegar is in the process of making. I 
don’t want to make any more vinegar 
this fall, and would like to know if 
and how the “‘bees” could be kept over. 
{Mrs J. A. N. 


To Mark Window Screens—Liitlc 
brass tacks with numbers on them 
can be bought cheap at any hardware 
store. If a tack is put on each win- 
dow, and one with the corresponding 
number on each screen, there will be 
no trouble about getting the screens 
fitted to the right windows. 
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Our Boys and Girls 


Workand Play edit Useful and Happy Returns 


THE KANGAROO BABIES Club Members, Attention 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON How many boy and girl club mem- 
bers read this paper? That is what I 
want to find out. W ho belongs to pig or 


S carries a pocket of ample size 
She P P corn or manual or potato clubs, to can- 


Beneath her body, where babies sleep ning, sewing or domestic science clubs? 
As safely as those we in cradles keep. if so, What have been your achieve- 
inents, and what are you planning and 
hoping to do next year? What is your 


The kangaroo mother is very wise, 


This kangaroo mother springs and 


ops, goal? What are you aiming for? 
\nd often down to the ground she \Vhat do you expect to accomplish or 
drops hope to be when you are grown men 

To eat the grass which she likes right and women? 
well, For the most interesting answer to 
That covers hillsides and shady dell. these questions I'll give a prize of $1, 
and for the second and third best I'll 
The kangaroo babies ride every day give books. And every one who an- 


swers these questions in a satisfactory 
manner’ will receive a special postal 
card from me. .Now then, boys and 


In pockets carried in just this way. 
Pray how would you like to go riding, 


too, girls, let me hear from you soon. I 
In a carriage borne by a kangaroo? want to get in touch with each one of 
— you.—[Young Folks Editor. 
Doris’ Cochiig Lessons What Eleanor Achieved 


BY LENA B. ELLINGWOOD Here's the first lette r I've had from 


a regular club girl, w ten by herself 





Lesson IV—Plum Squares. and everyone can see she is a live 
Go get your caps and aprons on, e's 
My dears,” said Auntie Gray: My Garden 





> 


In the spring, on May 28, 1919, Miss Hunt 
and Miss Luce came to our school and wanted 


“We'll have a cooking lesson now, 
ke pum squares today.” 








. ee » the school to have a club We thought 

irls exclaimed, “Oh, that soundy good! would be a nice thing to do. The name of a. 

Le their parcheesi game, ‘lub was Pleasant Valle n club I . 
And for their lesson number four praee Mie berg os ll cra oaeteer eae gs ae 
With zealous interest came. arpa : had types Bee ggpes Figg ——seseegencas poses 220 
bers. I am 13 years old. When my garden 
oe “ . was big enough I weeded it after school. 
irst, Bertha, take one cup of riisins, After school was out, I would weed my garden 
inely cut them up. ie, : when my work was done. In July and August 
\ Doris, gct the mixing dish, I canned my vegetables for my canning club 

\ spoon, and measuring cup. work, 


My Sewing 

“One-half cup each of lard, molasses 5 F , 
Milk, and sugar take: I am in the sewing club, too. In my sew- 
ing I first made an apron. I made my apron 


0 teaspoon each vanilla, ginger; ~ 

’ ° 7 an made tk l end ne 
Salt, a generous sheke. by hand. Next [ mace a wel, 1 now I 
am making a table runn I haven't my 
3 able r er finishe ret. ur sewing teach- 
nree cups of flour we"! try at first table runner fini hed 7. Wur sewn Mrs 
We'll probabl ae semen er’s name was Mrs Homer Jacobs. Mrs 
- . A esiget Migr tre Jacobs is a nice teacher. She showed us how 
One teaspoon soda; sift together, to sew and hold our needles. Some of the 


As you've learned before. girls did not know how to sew. Now I can 

. = . help my mother by doing my own mending. 

New, Bertha’s raisins we will need. [Eleanor Landers, New York. 
First flour them nicely—so! 

If necessary, add more flour —— —_- —- 


TX k tiff Jough. > 
>» make a stiffer doug Letters from the Young Folks 
“Shake flour upon the cooking-board, 


lurn out your dough-—-take care— Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 
I'll show you how to knead it, so My brother and I have two pet guinea pigs. 


It won't stick everywhere! We have a cat named Blanch and a dog 
named Towser. We have some ducks and 
= half-inch thick. Cut into squares, some little guineas. I live on a farm and 


h sveetened milk brush o’er. am eight years old. We have two cows and 
"Tw ‘i make them shine (I’ve lately learned three pigs. My father takes the American 
That bit of cooking lore)! Agriculturist.—[|Mildred Snodgrass, Pennsyl- 


vania. 
“The oven must be rather hot, 
And close'y you must watch. Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 
Be careful that. they bake just right— I am nearly 10 years old. I am in the 
Don't let a panful scorch! sixth grade at school. I got a certificate for 
Rew dal 6 t iene not being absent or tardy all the past year. 
a - 1 @ ine array of Cakes, I lived on a farm until three years ago. I 
All shiny, plump and brown, have three big brothers. Two of them are 
And Bertha eried, “They can’t be beat farmers. I like to spend my vacation on their 
In seven towns around! farms. I live in a small town. We raise 


r all our truck, have two pigs (Bill and Betty), 
And now, to clean up all the dirt and 70 hens and chickens. {Mildred Patrick, 
We've made, must be our care; New Jersey. 
For Auntie Gray, in teaching us, 
Has surely done her share.” 
[To Be Continued.] 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 
We live on a rented farm. We have 36 
cows, eight calves and four horses. Our cows 
Calm After Storm and horses all have names, but I will not try 
How calm. how beautiful comes on to write their names, as there are so many. 
The sti.ly hour, when storms are gone! We have many hens and chickens, also tur- 
When warring winds have died away, keys and ducks. I am in the potato contest 
And clouds, beneath the glancing ray, of Oneida county. I am 11 years old and 
Melt off, and leave t*e land and sea in the seventh grade at school. Farm life 
Sleeping in bright tranquility! suits me best.-__[Pauline M. Ritter, New York. 
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Both Had Good Cause for Thanksgiving 


I 





Vegetables for Health 


Smothered Carrots and Onions 


Cut half-pound salt pork in small 
cubes and fry lig “ht brown, then add 
1 dozen medium sized onions, and as 
many tender carrats, cut fine. Sea- 
son well wifh salt and pepper, add 1 
cup water, cover, and cook slowly 
about 1 hour.—I[Mrs A. B. 

Cooked Celery 

Trim and cut celery stalks in small 
pieces, reserving the tender inner 
parts to serve raw, and the greens 
for soup. Boil until tender in no 
more water than necessary, then 
season with salt and pepper, add but- 
ter and milk, and slightly thicken the 
gravy with a little flour.—[Mrs J. 
L. R. 

Creamed Parsnips 

Wash and scrape parsnip, slice 
lengthwise in inch pieces, add _ boil- 
ing water to cover, salt, and boil till 
tender. If there is too much liquid 
pour a little of it off and add 1 cup 
milk, a little butter, salt and pepper, 
with a dash of sugar, if liked, and 
flour to thicken a little.—[Mrs E. D. 

Creamed or Mashed Turnips 

Peel turnips, then cut up in small 
dice, discarding all tough and stringy 
parts. Cover with cold water, add 
salt, and boil until tender, then drain. 
Prepare a cream sauce of butter and 
milk thickened with a little flour, add 
the boiled diced turnips with salt and 
ipepper to taste, and serve at once. 
Or, the turnips may be mashed after 
draining, and pepper, salt and but- 
ter added to taste.—L[A. G. 


Cheese Souttle 

Scald one cup milk and add one 

ip tine bread crumbs (stale bread), 

lurter pound grated cheese, one 
ablespoon melted butter, half tea- 
poon salt. Cook four minutes, and 
keep stirring, then add yolks of three 
eggs beaten lightly, cut and fold in 
vhites beaten stiff. Bake in buttered 
dish about 20 minutes in fairly hot 
oven. This-recipe has been well tested 
ind is excellent.—IB. P. 

Scotch Short! read 

Mix well together 1 pound flour and 
% pound light brown sugar and 2 
teaspoons baking po\cer. Then rub 
in %™ pound butter with 1 tablespoon 
caraway seed, if liked. Knead the 
paste smooth, roll out 4% inch thick. 
Cut in small cakes, prick all over with 
xn fork and bake in moderate oven 
about % hour. 

Calf or Hog’s Head Cheese 

Put a large kettle over the fire, al- 
most filled with water, and let heat to 
boiling point. You will need a large 
kettle, as the calf’s head should be 
almost entirely under water. After 
the butchering, when the animal heat 
is well out of the head, lift it by one 
ear and hold it in the kettle of boil- 
ing water, nose down. It will scald 
in a few minutes so that with a sharp 
knife you can eusily scrape off the 
hair, leaving the head nice and white 
and clean. Wash thoroughly, then 
saw off the nose just at the corners of 
the mouth, being careful not to saw 
through the tongue or to saw onto 
the teeth. With a sharp-pointed knife 
take the eyeballs out, first cutting the 
muscles around them, cut off the ears 
and remove the ear drums and then 
wash the head again thoroughly and 
rinse in cold water, arter which put 
in a kettle or pail of cold water and 
let it soak over night. 

For this head cheese you may also 
use the heart, liver and lungs or 
“lights,”’ as the latter are callcd, also 
the legs as far as the knee. Careful- 
ly trim and clean the heart, liver and 
lungs and let these soak in cold water 
over night. The legs should be scalded, 
scraped, cleaned and washed and also 
put to soak in cold water over night. 
Next morning rinse all in clean, cold 
water and then put over the fire in 
severai kettles of cold water to cook, 
adding salt. Cook slowly until! the 
meat drops from the bones, then 
drain, pick out all the bones and chop 
or grind fine. (The tongue should be 
removed whole, root end cut off and 
discarded, the rough skin or coating 
scraped off and saved for a separate 
dainty, to be served cold, in slices.) 

After chopping all the meat, add 
enough boiled-down liquid in which 
the meat was cooked to make the 
meat very moist. The liquid will be 
jelly-like and will help to make the 
meat hold together, so that it can be 
easily sliced when cold. Add salt and 
pepper and a little sage to taste, and 
while hot turn into molds and set 
away to cool and harden. Cover with 
melted lard and store in a cold place. 

Hogs head cheese is prepared in 
the same manner, discarding most of 
the fat. If there seems to be too 
much fat on the liquid left after cook- 
ing the head and legs, skim the fat 
off and use the liquid underneath. 
Nice sliced, rolled in flour and fried 
brown on both sides. 





If the kitchen is dark and another 
window impossible, paper with light 
paper. You will be surprised to see 
how much more cheerful it wlll seem. 


“ve 
Taken a 
Fall Out 













“The Old Steve Master” 


I’m right at it again, Friend, 
hammering down’ the cost 
of stoves and furnaces with 
my wholesale direct-to-you from 
my factory prices. 

Ww 


rite —Get My Book 





erywhere Quick 
ment. Cash or eas) pay. 
ments. Unconditional 
Guarantee--also get my 
7 offer on Phonographa, 
Cream Separators, Paints, 
Roofing. ete. 
Ask for Catalog No. 766 
“The Old Stove Master” 
EALAMAROO STOVE CO. 
Kalamazoo, M 


Mich. 


mn Kalamazoo 


aces’ Direct to You” 




























Just send coupon below 
and your pair will arrive 
ALL CHARGES PRE- 
PAID. Women’s Army 
Shoe, ideal for house or 
outdoor work, wonderful 
for walking, soft elk 
leather specially treated. 
Genuine forest oak soles, 
a solid teather shoe, 
reinforced. Lasted on neat 
swing style to give com- 
weet to each toe. Service- 
able and comfortable 
throughout. Order to- 
day. ONLY $4.98. 
Prices advancing 
daily. Remember, 
you are not obli- 
gated In any way 
if these shoes 
do not please 


“ 3 youafter you 
Only Pay a Mii see them, 
. Your money 
$ 98 Ee @backif you 
My, want it. 
on Fen SEND SIZE for Pair on Approval 


oma mem SEND COUPON TODAY"*""-"* 


The Shoe Mailing House, Dept.C-111 
Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send shoes on approval. I get my money back {f not satisfied. 


Name.ccocccecess 0806S60008%00600000eesoeeee 


BERIED o:90680606000000800008sn00scccesoncoonses 














Famous Restaurant Combination 


COFFEE 


FROM WHOLESALER DIRECT GROUND 2c 


In 5-Ibs. Lots or Over 
Delivered free withis ord zone 
300 miles 4th z 7e Ib., ow > 
zone 39¢ Ib., 6th. ‘sone éis 
at 


7th zone 43e ib., 8th zone "toe fh 
We're accepting orcers from families direc t for this 
vomanabie blend, used by leading Y 
Satistaction Cuaranteed or Ae, Back 
GILLIES COFFEE CO, 233-239 Washington St., New York 
Established 79 Years 














Cuticura Heals 


Itching Burning 
Skin Troubles 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 and S: * tom 26. 
Sample each free of ‘“Outicura, Dept. F, Bos 


MOVIE MACHINE FREE 


Have Your owe “*Movie"’ 




















ckages beautifal 


LA a 
tcardeat 1 each. Order choice tod 
GATES MFG. CO. DEFT. 861 CHICAGO 











When YouAnswer | 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Be Sure to Mention | 


American 
Agriculturist 


The American Agricul- 
turist Guarantee, now rep- | 
resented by The Nat‘onal } 
Farm Power Embiem, pro- 
tects your interest at all 
times. When you write | 
our advertisers just say I | 
saw your advertisement in | 
the Old Reliable Orange | 
Judd American Agricul- | 
turist. 




















26 
CATTLE BREEDERS 
ua 


Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of — 
MILKINGSHORT HORN CATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 
Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up 
your herds. Produce Milk and 
Beef. Write for Descriptive Sales 
List, Production Records and in- 
formation. 


5 Dalton 
Beaman mnt YNSAAUAAUPAAOMI OPAMP TY A011!) 


Wade’s Dairy Shorthorns 


“Queenston Duke,” Grand Champien at the 
International 1917 and 1918, and at Illinois, 
Ohio and New York State Fairs in 1918 and 
1919. Fifty cows and heifers of breeding ace 
in the herd, all Record of Merit cows or their 
daughters, half of which have been prize win- 
ners at the leading shows 
Choice bull calves only for sale 


& C. B. WADE, Orangeville, Ohio 





MUIMUIIN 





J. £. 


lon sates Shorthorn Bull Calves 


Thee $100 20 «recis 
; 


FRAZEYSBURG 


STR. ATHGLASS 


AY Bape ontncdna 


} 


; s 
CHARLEY MOORE, 


OHIO 





raet 1 
miecal prod 
oy sale 
and product 


poss y 
wit) form|ly vy ane cor 
‘ youn » « 
now add quality to your herd 
Th are guaranteed te pl 


Port Chester, N. Y. 


AY RS SHIRES PRODUCTIVENESS 


AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, W. Y. 
W. S&S. MACDONALD, SUPT 


Jersey BULL C. 1L VES 


SIRED BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM ISTH, 

and out of high producing dams, at farmers’ prices 
ECCLESTON, MD 

C arlisle Farm, WwW. E. Mullins, Mor. 


nave 


Strath¢glass Farm, 


TYPE—OQUALITY-— 


Registered Jerseys s 
1 r N ~~ 


r id 
ad. J. Spencer Hesford. Kinderhoo 


COLANTHA BULL 
ligt serv " 


wk firs remium 
last month Price $154. 
e Holstein « : é h or be : 
King Korndyke S Pric m 
EDWARD H. MARSHALL ‘ ‘SONS. 


$150 to $200 
ithaca, N Y. 


James Smith & Sons 


DEALERS IN 


- > 
HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 
HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
All cows tuberculin tested by state or federal gov't. 
Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Office Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford 1965 








HOLSTEIN BULL 

Born Oct. 30. 1018 Sired by King of the 
ings, a 33-pound gon of King of the Pontiacs. Dam 
a good A R O daugiter of Chamgeling Butter Boy. 
Second dam a Gaughter of Tidy Abhbekirk Prince. 
He is nicely marked, well grown and a perfect indi- 
vidual. $175, F. 0. B. our station 

Harry N. Petzold, Gracdoon Farm, R. 3, Owego, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


@ months old. Two nearest dams average 28.4 Ibs. 
butter from 540.2 Ibs. milk, which is 4% fat. Beau- 
tifully marked and well grown Cumbines the blood 
of King of the Pontiacs and Tilly Abbekerk Prince. 
ROYCE & TOMPKING, BERKSHIRE, N. Y. 


Holsteins Wanted 


Grade year-olds and young grade bred to 
freshen "ie fall; also registered, all 
Address BOX 217, TULLY, 


Changel- 








cows 
ages 


Ss V 





$170—FOR & REGISTERED ROLeTr eee BULL— —$17 4 
born July 3, IIS; sire a 2 Ib. grands 
Colantha J Tad and tide Abbekerk | 
dam an RK O granddanghter fs id 
Dek Calf nicely marked, wel! grow t 


1 
for service, Fred A. Biewer, R. F. D. 3. Owego, 


eady 
N.Y 


Holstein-Friesian Heifer and ull 
*ure-bred reg ist pd high gr 


Calves! individuals and i ' Reg. Duroc pig 
Browncroft Farms, McGraw, Cortiand Co.. N. Y 








“hing from 00 


giving 


Grade Holsteins For - Sale 


to 140¢ hs 
of > , 


MILES i. CORTLAND, N. 


I a 
PECK, ° 





H. F. BULL CALF 
color. but a 
Hartog No. 16257: 
at 3 years 20.305 


First chec ck Of $50 gets hi. he W. Brown & Sens 


born : dark in 
Aage 


est Winfield w. 





Stel Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, ete. 


“LIVE STOCK 
FIELD NOTES 


American Agriculturist, November 29, 1919 
CATTLE ec vernon 


treresnnrery 








Pi Ce 


SPECIAL SALE 


15 *QSTERe? 15 


five Broce Fusco Repacecntarive 


EYHAN A HUTCHINGS 


Faultless Individuals 





veau 








Balanced Ration for Hogs 


While i was at the National dairy 
show at Chicago, on a visit with R. W. 
Chapin of Chapin & Co, he told me 
that they were trying out some very 
interesting experiments at the lowa 
state college in feeding their new hog 
feed. He now advises me that so far 
the pigs fed on their ration beat out 
those fed on corn and tankage in c-xily 
gain and in final weight and with 
practically the same amount of fced, 
that the pigs were kept well on their 
feet, and that one sow weighed 20 
pounds at 100 days.—[E. A. H. 


Buffalo Live Stock Show 
The Buffalo live stock show is go:ng 
ahead with the live stock show for D« 
cember 8-12, and bids fair to be a great 
ss £10,000 is offered in pr 
the committer is A. E. Brown 
ob Dold, Calvin J. Huson, E. W. 
: . Sears and We R. Le W 
} held the week fol- 
nal at Chicago in 
annual meeting 


breeders’ asso- 


with Berkshires 
ch, proprietor of Cat 
twood \lass a 
rkshire 


st sold to a 


Swine 


n Cuba six 

three boars. One 
pped took second prize 
kton fair this year. He 
sale of a trio to E. A 
Adan wer, N Y, and 
bred gilts to other par- 
that demand for 

; very great at the present 


s Cer 


the 


Farm 

months the 
purpose F lintston¢ 
bul went to head 
whed by: Miller J. Stupple- 
erack, N Y; R. H. Strong, 
t: b&. A.. Potter, Lake Ge- 
ctor Hoskeer, Middle- 
Washington- 
se bulls went 

Holsteins. 


Doings at Fl atsione 

During the 
following dual 
ur Shorthorn 


past f . 
past ‘ 
pa u 


1d herds ol 

It may be of interest to Shorthorn 
breeders to know that a tub of butter, 
manufactured from Shorthorn 
produced in our herd, scored Mile 
perfect and captured a gold and a 
silver medal at the recent national 
dairy show. 

The following Berkshires were sold 
at private the same farm: One 
sow to G. B. Parks, Suttield, Ct; a trio 
to W. A. Wagner, Manchester, N H; a 
bred sow to Fred B. MeGuire, Shelton, 
Ct: a bred sow to George Hoose, Dal- 
ton. Mass: two bred sows to Howard 
Willetts, Esq, New Mariboro, Mass; 
boar to Archie May, Dalton, Mass; 
sow to Arthur M. Cooley, Esq, Pitts- 
field, Mass: bred sow to George A. 
Leavitt, Portsmouth N H; sow to D. 
T. Noonan, Lanesboro, Mass; three 
sows to Frank Archibald, New York 
city: two sows to Oren E,. Parks, 
Westfield, Mass; sow to Earl 8S. Leon- 
ard, Barre, Vt; sow to Albert Phillips; 
two boars to P. A. Spencer, Becket, 
Mass; sow to W. B. Farmer, Hampton 
Falls, N H; two sows to Edgar Gil- 
lette, Westfield, Mass. 

The same farm consigned Flintstone 
Gem 4th, a two-year-old bred sow to 
the Eastern Berkshire congress sale, 
Springfield, Mass, at which sale she 
was the top-priced animal at $315. At 
the same show and sale the grand 


grace 


crean 


sale by 


of Virginia, 
. 


Beautifully marked. 9 to18 
months old. Dams records 
up to 32 lbs. Come and look 
them over. 


Cortland - Holstein Farms 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


ry 


We Must Sell at Once 
500 


Holstein Heifers 


All are two and three 


champion boar, Pearl’s Successor Sth, 
was purchased by Flintstone farm 
from F. E. Kite of St Paris, O. To 
mate to this superb boar they have 
acquired a herd of very typy, stretchy 
yearling gilts, which mating it is be- 
lieved will give good pigs. 


Report of Duroc-JdJcrscy Sale 

D. H. Dreisbach held his fifth an- 
nual Duroc-Jersey sale at Logan Elm 
farm at Kingston, O, on November 13. 
Owing to the fact that this was the 
first real winter day of the season and 
also that there was a large farm sale 
nearby, the attendance was rather 
light. However, the offering was in 
geod condition and a lot of real bar- 
gains were picked up. Forty-four  ;,; 
head were sold for $2747.50, or 
average per head of over S02. 








years of age and as ni 

as you could wish to see They are well bre d, 
nicely marked and bred to good registered Holstein 
bulls, to freshen this winter and early spring WwW 
' Ps a : . will have them tuberenlin tested by a veterinari 
top of the sale was Vrion Willetta approved by the U. &. Bureau of Animal Industr 
Queen od, sold to Byron King of Per- Will sell in carload jets or will ship and sell ti 
rysville, O, for S197, and the second 4t_ auction in any section desiring this stock 
hiel : fe : If interested, come at once or wire us. Price 
lighest priced animal was a fall gilt, be so low that you will buy quick. 

which was purchased by John F._ Ff, P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Obrecht of Loudenville, O, for $171. 

The auctioneers were Cols H. L. Igle- 
heart and F. D. Hengst. 

> > give a 





400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


King - 110 Fresh cows. Try a lond of 
150 Cows due to calve this month and next 
size and the best dairy type you ever say 
70 Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon 
10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding 
60 Heifers. They are extra high grades. Most!y dus 
to caive this spring 


Cortland Holstein Farms 
Dept. 0. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg.. 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


the animals 
the average, their new 
and addresses, and the 


ist of 


these if you wani 


00 


76.00 





LAWN FARMS HOLSTEINS 
™% Holstein heifer calves $20 
» each. Now is the tim 

and have 

next 


MAPLE 


Public Sale Reports Ae or gs yt 
Holstein y “g 8 reel and 
Vt Purebri 


we Dairymen’s 


gistered bu!! 
alves always on |! ! 
prices. I hay 
1) two-vear 


d Live Stock . rt 
vy reasonabl 

guaranty be < mmediate sale 
Y, sales eo ifers. The price is right. ¢ 
. and make your own selecti 
I F. Gruber jR., x CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


a 
Alden Sale & Pedigree SU: 


ELLIS, 


Holsteins s: SALE 


pring cows 
W: andaga, ray 12 





N Y 
NSigmhient 


M det wn, Pa Eugene se 


~ - rpeel 


"Ben 
‘a alk 
Syracuse 


, The 
ale mers 
N Y. 


a Y. 1920 sale. E. M 


Liverpool Sale and 


Fre sh cows, winter cows 
s ge _ bulls aired ® hy 
sire, rom good dams 


‘WAND AG A HERD 
J. Rosselot. WARD W. STEVENS, Owner, Liverpool, 
Mrs ©. C » 


OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


pound 


December 2—New Lebanon, 0. C. G. Erbaugh. 
December 3—Springtield, O. D. H. Olds and A. H 
Kunk 
December 4 
‘ebrnary 2% 
& Son 
1920 


Plain. Ohio, Chas. N. Y 


Springfield, Ohio. 


Pleasant 


1920 





Linden Grove farm 
Hood farm J. E 


Edmond Butler. 
Burr Oaks Jersey 


Coopersburg, Pa. 
Cooper & Sons. 
1920— Lowell 

manacer 
1920-—Mt Kiscc N Y. 
1920—Morristown, N J. 
W. R. Spann & Sons. 
Hereford 
r 2—Chicago, Ill, American 
ers’ Assn, B. O. Gammon, 


sec. 
December 5—Chicago, Til. Hereford Ass’n Sale. RB. 
J. Kinzer, Kansas City, Mo. Manager. 
10, 1920—Chicago, 111. Col E. H. Taylor 
}, 1920—Orange. Va. Hereford breeders’ agan 
Robert S. Orr, mer 
Aberdeen-Angus 
December 8—Chicago, Il, International Sale, 
Gray. sec. 
May 11-12, 


A. Judy, 


Mass. 


Polled Hereford 


Des Moines, ia, Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25- 


dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


C. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 





REGISTERED 40 heifer ne. 2 _- 
months old; price 0 4 
HOLSTEINS? each. or the lot fer $106 each 
38 granddaughters King of Pon 
tiacs, 2 to 3 years old, bred 
15 other registered heifers, 24 
registered bulls, 2 to 18 months 
old. Registered cows, high grad 
cows and 100 high grade 2 
year-old heifers due to fresheu 
this winter. % Holstein heifer 
catves. Also 27-Ib. 

King of Pontiacs. 
REAGAN, ° TULLY, WN. Y. 


Chas 


1920—Chicago, Tl. ‘Breeders’ sale, M. 
Sale mgr. 

Shorthorn 
December 4—Chicago, lil international sale. 
February 17-19, 1920—Chieago, Il, Third Annual 

Shorthorn congress sale. 
Berkshire 

November 29—Anuville, Pa. Howard B. Kreider. 
December 17—Salisbury. Md. Homestead dairy farms. 
January 31, 1920—West Chester, Pa. ’. BH. Carter, 


Whitguern farm 
West Chester, Pa. CC. B 


February 21, 1920 
Whitguern farm Dispersal sale. 


son of 








JOHN C. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALI 





(Carter, 











a September, 1919. Sire, Homestead Superb 
seam average sssaad dam and sire’s dam, 
595.65 29.69 Ibs. butter in = — 
2414.59 IDs. mitk, 118.3 Ibs. butter in 30 di 
Dam, Oneida Superb, She by Recsutead” “Superb 
Triumph and Lady Hamilton Oneida, with record at 
two years old of 439.8 Ibs. milk and 19.93 Ibs. but 
ter. seven days; next dam, 6571.7 Ibs. milk anil 
26.05 Ubs. butter seven days. This calf is beautifully 
marked, more white than black. Price $75.00. 
BRADLEY FULLER, - - UTICA, N. Y. 








vesnanen nas 


“GUERNSEY BULL 
CALVES 


Backed by the best A. R. Records, 1 to 8 months old 
Prices $75 to $200.00. Write for pedigrees. 


BROAD ACRES 


: SPRINGFIELD CENTER, NEW YORK 


Upland Farm Offers for Sale 











Berkshire Sow Topped the Sale 


4th, 


sale, 


This is Flintstone Gem 
Eastern Berkshire congress 
in connection with the Eastern 
Flintstone farm of Dalton, Mass, 
Mass, for $315. 


the two-year-old 
held 
States 
and 


GUERNSEY 


Bull Calves 


of the breeding that won st the Eastern States 
Exposition. Langwater Cavalier is siring Show Win- 
mers and Producers. We can also offer some choice 
Tamworth Pigs, ‘ Dullity _ Hine 

UPLAND FARM IPSWICH 


top-priced sow at the 
at Springfield, Mass, September 1% 
Exposition. She was consigned by 
sold to R. M. MeIntosh of Sharon, 


MALS. 








18 
‘ds 
ok 


ns 


ms 





Li 


iperb 
dam, 
mgs: 


per 
d at 
but 

and 
fully 


ates 
Vin- 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 





SWINE BREEDERS 





—_ 


OF 


The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 


of Brattleboro, Vermont, Inc. 


Tuesday and Wednesday, December 2d and 3d 


will consist of especially choice con :ignme ‘ ales and young 
heifers of good individual ity, in calf and soon , by sire f high 
A. R. O. backing. Also a number of bulls from cams with A. R. O. 
records as high as 34 lbs., from such well-known breeders as: 
J. W. Prentiss & Son, Alstead, N H. Jchn A. Gould, | Windsor, Vt. 
Datus Clark, Peru, N. Y. H. C. Goodale, Newington, Conn. 
Cc. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortland, N. Y Geo. D. Austin, Winds, Vt. 
= i "p vt. ' Donlen Brethers, Richford, Vt 

Se Sane Ye Gerdincr Hall, Jr. & Co., So. Willing- 
4. L. Miller, Vernon, Vt. ton, ( a. 
F. W. Weeden, Bellows Falls, Vt. S. M. S..-ckland, Carthage, N. Y. 
All animals over five (5) months of age sold with the privilege of a 


ixty (60)-day retest for tuberculosis. 


COME TO BRATTLEBORO 
The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CAPITAL of AMERICA 


Man 


MUON IEA EE ! Mia LL 


T he Next Regular Bi-Monthly Sale | 


-|- SWINE BREEDERS 


SMITHSON HERD 


rns 4 


gpeusans cv caemnaccrt 


'Berkshires ¢ SALE! 


some very fine daughters of 


big Berkshires AMES RIVAL 153 


f SYMBO Ss LIOR 
fA 7 ! PRINCESS 
SUCCESSOR CHAMPION } ; : 
$ ’s Doubk 
y cess 6th. 


HERD BOARS SUITASLE FOR ANY HERD 


SOWS TO BE BREO FOR SPRING LITTERS 
50 GILTS CY ABOVE EQARS 
d fe 


Crystal Spring Stock Far m 


G. SMITH & SONS, Seeilyville, Pa 





Delchester Berkshires 
SERVICEABLE BOARS 
} We have for sale a few young boars, 
by Sueccessor’s Creation N« 22423 and 
Crusade Leader No. 237940. Out of large 
litters and hard to fault Priced to sell 
DELCHESTER FARMS 








AN IAIHUAULLN UL 


The Home of the 
Herdlea | Best in Guernseys 


ANDERSON T. HERD, Prop. LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Mgr. 


NEW HOPE, PA. 
Young Bulls Always for Sale 


Ve can also offer a few females with bulls of superb 
individuality and suitable breeding to maze wich them 





FS 


- | Edgemont, Pa. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 
| 





_/PIPING BROOK FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


THE HOME OF GOOD BOARS 
offers service boars, Sept. and Oct. farrow: 
spring boars, Feb. and March farrow If you 
want something that is right, write us before 
buying 
PIPING BROOK FARM. GREENWICH, CT. 


— = — _ 


Berkshire Boars 


READY FOR SERVICE 
B r and v 1 Prer ’s 8S 
ding Send f J 
atest pri wil ne d of the breed 


M 1PLE GLE N F ARM = May Kose bull calves for sale from |. Hood Farm, Inc., Lowell, Mass- 


th official yearly records—good enough 


GUERN SE b 5: id an erd at a reasonable price 





Established 1882 se Ec “ Coggshall ° Moravia, N.  # Best Quality Berkshires 





SWINE BREEDERS 


'GERAR GUE RNSE YS 


\s we are overstocked, ‘ offerin 
ew bull calves at $150.00 te $200, 00 
, out of heifers now on test. 


Louis we Merryman, Prop. 
3. Merryman, Supt. | 


COCKEYSVILLE... - MD. 





wi sell at very reasonable prices for November, 
e very fine well bre 


GUERNSEY BULL CALVES| ARTHUR J.COLLINS & SON 


OF WARD. VIEW FARM srt FERRY, N. Y MOORESTOWN.N. J. 
! 








emise | 
i , 
LR P 375 \bs.in il . 
, Py ~ BERKSHIRE SOWS NI 
( a months. | F or Sale GILTS Bred Eollcemaretiesanet 





spring pigs sired t Baron Successor B t 
Romford Duke 67th and Pride of Townsend fi m 
dams “ sneentl onal size and quality with the best 


ts he d for Aug st and September far 





Satisfaction guarante we want satisfied custem 
nly Prices reasonable and consisteut with 


| qua 
| J. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON. OHIO 





by Baron’s Suc r & V d i 
Farm for $6001 and it of Longfelloy ; 
Spring pigs, cith« sex, by tl boar \ s0WS 
| nnd gilts bred t ve Ss liar i 
| by Jewel’s Suc I i out of Baron S 
} Susan Write for t 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE com PANY 
Sanatorium Farm, Wilton, N. ¥ 





STEEP BREEDERS 


—-!  pUROCS 


PINEHURST __ Bred, Gilts and Service Boars — HILLIE 


alk he 
i l Se 





SH ROPSHTIRES | tists ices tiers bars Sree wae nin 100 BERKSHIRES 


buyer ) Write for irticula and prices bine 


lose | Choice young boars of good breeding. 


Our Retin: “LIKE he pyeniahed oe ide for hook on “How to Raise Hogs.” We guaran- | Prices reasonable. 


years 











inimal purchased by mail if 





. et twent ive .. , . 
if ryP E MU TON ‘FORM "AND HEAVY hot satis ry. Day & Young, R. D. 6, Washington, Pa. 
FLEECES rize nn 919 catalogue Enfield Farms. Dept. A, 50 Church St., N. Y. City y é ’ é ’ 
breee scription ready A few = a ———— 
s left. g torty ewe la mbs and 





vy ram lambs a 


Bn. LL. W ARDWEL L 


ed from the best he in the South A 


a REGISTERED DUROCS | Large Type *°S37o'Sa each 


son | Herd sire, Whitguern’s Ro a the 6th. Registered 


= Import 
BOX 10, oS teen tee YORK E of Scissors is at the he ad r my herd Priced for | yearling Shropshire ras, bre for wool and mutton, 
we 2] immediate sale. Fifty young pigs. 20 close by bred | $35 each. GLEN ROCK STOCK FARM, Burton C. 
‘winmommmnoe | gilts. Service boars and choice |} Stuart, Springwater, N. Y. 


od sows. 
_ . | Maple Lawn Farm, C. W. Ellis, Jr.. Cortiand, N. Y. 











FOR SALE _ waite. sme 


LARGE B BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


lize, conatitution, prolificacy our first conmderation, 


That this policy is in accord with popular de mand is indicated by 
/ REG IS I ERED DU ROC ‘S the fact that during the past twenty years we have sold more 
Dorset Ram amb registered Berkshires than any other three breeders in the 


excellent | ling. S peaked 
acti laranteed Write te 


Satisf 
A Beauty — $25 RAYMOND B. 200K, R. D. 1, MT. 10Y, PA. 


and United States. Special offering of boars and bear pigs. 








GREENORE FARM, Penllyn, Pa. : SPECIAL BOAR S. ALE 








Selected Berkshires 


FOR BREEDERS 


peoreted Bec a cy Ree iy for fall servi rn 2 Boars and 1 Sow 4 mos, old from my largest 
Order n tt sow’s litter of ‘ $25 d a ated 
te cach, two sizes. Betrose Stock Farms, Richford, NY. W. F. McSPARRAN, FURNISS, PA. 

| Jorn Dorset Sheep ; 





P 


CHARLES LAFFERTY, LITTLE VALLEY, NW. Y. Reg. DUROC- JERSEY BERKSHIRES | 








Fall pigs S 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES | SLATY RIDGE FARM, —“~ 4. oe Imyra, 


BOAR PIGS, Registered and Transferré 
Pa. | TROY CHEMICAL CO., oanmeme, 8. ¥. 





1 


ARTHUR s. DAVIS, » ontes STATION, N.Y. | REG GISTERED DU ROCS Large English Berkshire Swine | 


—_——_——— | » Lo V 
bos KARL D SHINER, 











Registered stock of the beet type. Both sexes, not 








TENTH 1s — Raeuee of . | $ vier The akin, at right prices 
oe al pree for the next thirty days on ‘first-class | Den-Moor Farm, Towanda, Pa HOME FARM, - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 
year : D et rams f d write a once _— eee a —— a 
as have only a limited number For further par- | Bred Gilts Service boars | 
ticuats apply to C. T. Brettell, Mgr.. “Bennington, vt. DUROCS & Sept & oO pigs of the Orion | REGISTE RED BE RKSHIRES 
gag King family: snd Golden - « 6 menthe old sows for spring farrow 
Che ery Chi , an ret ty — Guar- I 4 ue ‘ sie d nd SsOWSs e bred to Cl lk 2 Ve all y 
HOR SE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS | anteed to ~ ase. ‘c ,. MeLaughlin & Co., Plecsantville, Ohio Highelere : rm si the east. 
= - SHADY SIDE HERD, - ‘Madien, New York 








| - 
SHETLAND PONIES | HAMPSHIRES 


We sell on the Installment plan; 200 | Pigs any age. bred gilts. F 
head to select from. Herd established 2 . ircular — : 























SHADOWL. ANE BE ‘RK SHIRE» » 


to 10 weeks old ste ghwom 





1891. Send 10c for contract and pric« Locusr | LAWN FARM, > vend 
i list. Address Dept. D. d-in-Hand. e R. LUMBER CITY, PA 
The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 0 Box A, seo Co., Pa. | — BEN McENTEER, LUM > ; 

— ial ti — 


LARGE BERKSHIRES 


THIRT un Tal ger nlings 
Be ty ee ae toes alta in a aed oa nd solid | Headquarters for E ssex Swi ine March and April boars and gilts, sired by Double’s 
broke - a children ¢ nd ladies to ride or drive = ages. The kind that pleas« Write or come and | Baron 3d 232375, and Long Baron 2d 254586, son of 
} Baron Successor, the $6900 boar Sept. pigs either sex. 
0. | J. B. ARMSTRONG, - OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


w 1 st D. Price list for a stamp. ». Satisfaction guara inteed 
SHENANGO ‘PONY FARMS, ‘Espyvilie, 





a. | ED COPLIN, - REYNOLDSBURG, 





| 


Wr 


KNOB HILL FARM, HONESDALE, PA 





Berkshires and Chester Ww hites 


A i t a s f . t 
bargair “Twin Brook Fou. “Newville, Pa 


FALL PIGS 





gistered and g Also large 
d a fine supply ae ve ane “oe irs. Priees 
mn ) up ¢t $50.0) each, according to 
si Ze a breeding 
BRANDRETH LAKE FARM, Brandreth, N. Y. 





At all times. at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 


SCOTCH COL LIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, - - BALLY. PA. 


IC hoster White Hose 


Av.L AGES. SHORTHO SCN BULLS. 











g 4 MUNCE, - - CANONSBURG, PA. 
ign stay Three June bears, ft f ervic 
et oe ce ceo 
. vil ag Will ship anywhe “op 
2c I 
W hites 8. T. STEELE, Heuvelton, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Fror irge grad bred 
bred Chester White ahd B ; 
‘ ord f f ealthy é BENS M 
FARMS, Trevose, Bucks County, Penn Joseph 
Keebler, Foreman. Phone Churchville -W 
SPECIAL PRICES TO REDUCE HERD Oj 
0. 1, C. REG ISTERED Swi NE 
Big 1 Deo Herd i 
t reg oO f. 4 A 
$7 j 
$ M rrow 
M 0 
. ws, »s r 
\ ‘ Oo. Da 1 above, 





| $35 to $4 $40 to $45. f. o. 





H.C. & 0. B. HARPENDING - Box 10 DUNDEE, N. Y. | 


li 





t i Se t Xpress 
HIDRI VIEW FARM, ‘Box 19 F, Mt. Bethel, Pa 


Registered ¢ O. I. C. Swine 





! t Choice gilts, 
br ; n band, Stock 
ELM GROVE STOCK 
BOX 253 CORTLAND, N, Y. 
O. I. C. PIGS" 
A ne : 


t.. LEE McCOLLUM, - younastows, N. ¥ 


REGIS STERED O. as C. 


EUGENE P. ROGERS, . a a N. Y. 


4HINAS 


vow at 





."y 
ie | 
np | 
gee Z |! 
oO 
He 





dl tried . Ot 
SMITH & DESELMS, R. 3, SC1O, OHIO 


SPOT TED POL AND CHINAS 


Kind ur d ee jorge y sows 
uar 


t ais ne h 
anteed w. ‘WARREN MORTON, “Resseteltie,” Ky. 


SERVICE BOARS 


RIGHT PRICES FOR RIGHT BREEDING 


SENTINEL SPRUCE FARM 


ROUTE 4, BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 


Large YORKSHIRES 


ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES. 
WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, WN. Y. 














AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL and 
come ndepe sen with I Every 
oe aa l daw é free 
italog. CAREY. 'M. “ONES. pn 
setae) +g Ka ane SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
N. Sacramento Bivd.. Chicago, tl 








POU L. TRY BREEDERS 





MON. BRONZE TURKEYS 
and TOUL OUSE GEESE 


t al Chickens, Ducks, Guir 

H: p Ae Cavies and Collie Dos 

Lares and descriptive catalog free 
EDWIN A. SOUDER, 

(Formerly Telford) Sellersville, Pa. 


, The Leodi ing Veriatics of Pure Bred Poultry 
! I’ Rock I a! le ¥ 
Ane: na B. lets and: « = l Ba a R ck 


E. R. “HUMMER. ‘ co. FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 





so MANY apr eng enter i 
ks da 





the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hateh 

ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great 

est care in allowing poultry and egg au rtisers to 

use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
at. 
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Gentlemen: “We have found that the value of a dairy ration is not always in milk production alone. The 
health condition of the herd is a big factor. Our experience in feeding SCHUMACHER and BIG “Q” DAIRY 
RATION is, that we not only get bigger milk yields, but most gratifying health conditions. Even on short and 
long time officials tests, our cows stand the strain wonderfully on these feeds. As evidence of our yearly 
reaults - ve os ve oad receive 4 word from me Michigan Agricultural College advising that our herd is one of 
the Ribbon Prize Winners in the State on production for 

1918, We also feed SCHUMACHER FEED extensively “WAR-BEME-ME FARMS, White Pigeon, Mich. 
\to_ hogs, horses and young cattle with splendid results.” Berkshire Hogs. 





Wherever SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION are used you will find a herd 
that produces to the satisfaction of the owner. Holsteins—Jerseys—Guernseys—cows of every 
breed, alike testify to the value of these result-producing feeds. 32 of the World’s Champion 
Dairy Cows have made their wonderful records with the aid of these feeds. 


a Fed in combination they make an ideal ration—one which you can read- 
ily regulate as to amount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit the 
* 1s needs of each individual cow. Their palatability, high digestibility, variety 
100 tbs 2 and bulk, induce cows to eat heartily and produce heavily. With SCHU- 
4 MACHER FEED as the maintenance part of the ration and BIG “Q” as 
the protein part, you havea ration that will give you maximum long time 
mill production and ideal health conditions in your herd. Could you 
ask more? A few weeks trial will convince you. Order from your 
dealer. If he can’t supply you, be sure to write us. 
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